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ACTUALIDAD INTERNACIONAL 


Todos sabemos a dénde van los cubanos, los brasilenos, e 
preparando... 











En Argentine pasan muchas cosas... Los rusos saben lo que quieren... 





los yanquis no se quedan atras. Los franceses se estan definiendo. iAlgo han de estar preparando los pe- 


ryones! 











En Centroamérica estan alerta. los Grabes han trazado su camino. ; ;SOLAMENTE LOS CHILENOS NO ESTA- 


MOS EMBARCADOS EN NINGUNA CO- 
SA!! 


Topaze (Santiago de Chile), May 5, 1961 
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COMMENTARY 


Aqui no pasa nada (Brazilian version). This reassuring phrase has fre- 
quently been in Spain and other Spanish-speaking countries a ready reply to for- 
eigners probing into the country's affairs on the eve of a revolution. After all hell 
broke loose, the phrase acquired in retrospect an unconscious irony, and indeed 
came to be quoted as an example of conservative wishful thinking. 





The American press has recently carried reports about the Peasant Leagues 
in Brazil's Northeast, led by Francisco Julido. Every week our Institute is visited 
by Brazilian leaders, and we have asked many of them about these Peasant Leagues. 
Some of the leaders interrogated have been from the Northeast. Not one has said 
candidly that the Peasant Leagues represented a serious problem. Some have as- 
serted that they do not exist, that they had not heard of them until they read the 
American press. Others have said that they are an insignificant phenomenon, or 
the tools of a few Communists. If these leaders seriously believed the things they 
told us, we must confess that Brazilians show a hitherto unexpected inability to 
analyze their own problems. 


The hungry men of the Northeast are the successors of the desperate men of 
Canudos. In his epic Os Sertdes (published in English as Rebellion in the Back- 
lands, a title which sounds disquietingly contemporary), Euclides da Cunha describes 
with bitterness the failure of Brazil and especially of Brazilian leaders and politi- 
cians to understand the depth of the anguish of the people of the Northeast. In those 
days the rebels were incredibly conservative, believers in the old legend of Sebastia- 
nismo, while today they are Fidelistas (or, as some people say, using an all-embrac- 
ing term, "Communists"). The color of the flag may change, but it is still the same 
discontent. 


The know-nothing attitude of many Brazilians parallels the attitude of many 
unenlightened Cubans and Americans who asserted that Batista was well established, 
that Fidel Castro's movement was insignificant, or that Fidel Castro was an inven- 
tion of the New York Times. This is as absurd as blaming a meteorologist for a 
thunder- storm. 





We can only hope that Brazil and the United States have learned the lesson of 
the Cuban affair. Catholics generally have refused to face up to the problem of pop- 
ulation and the ability of the soil to sustain it. Conservatives tried to spread the 
idea that Josué de Castro's Geografia da fome was an unscientific analysis of the 
"geography of hunger.'' There are signs, however, that a more realistic spirit is 
prevailing. The Kennedy administration is aware of the problem and is on guard 
against the politicians of Rio de Janeiro and SA0 Paulo who want U.S. aid to bechan- 
neled into public works projects which would bring them their reward. Celso Fur- 
tado is awakening the Brazilians to the problems of the Northeast, and his visit to 
the United States should bring about a working understanding between the Washington 
administration and Furtado's organization SUDENE. This organization, created to 
supervise the development of the Northeast, has the support of President Quadros, 
even though it was created during the administration of his predecessor and rival, 
former President Kubitschek. The meeting of the governors of the six Northeastern 
states in Joao Pessoa, with President Quadros in attendance, should focus Brazilian 
attention on a region which is old geologically and historically, but which the young- 
er states of southern Brazil cannot abandon like a primitive tribe which allows its 
old and useless members to wander off and die alone. The Northeast will not die. 
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A Modest Proposal. We are assured that the Democratic administration 
will use the "Alliance for Progress" to bring about necessary changes in Latin 
America. In order to convince the inhabitants of Missouri and other states that 
this is so, we suggest that not one dollar be given to Latin America until there is 
a change in the modus operandi of Latin American consulates. To those would-be 
tourists who are naive enough to believe the travel agencies and plan to make a 
grand tour of the twenty republics, we must repeat the classic counsel of Punch: 
Don't! They will find that the consulates which they must visit are open two or 
three hours a day except on weekends, U.S. holidays, national holidays, Pan 
American days, saints' days, anticlerical holidays, when the weather is too good 
for the consul to waste the day in the consulate, or when it is too bad for the con- 
sul to risk getting a cold. If they find the consulate open, they will have to take 
along a supply of petty cash and sundry documents. Since large rubber stamps are 
a ceremonial feature, they should be prepared to make two trips to allow time for 
the U.S. Passport Office to add additional pages. The simplest thing, of course, 
is just to go to Europe; all you need is a passport, and it will cost you less money. 





The comparison with European consulates is unflattering also when one needs 
information. We take advantage of this opportunity to express our gratitude to the 
British, French, and Netherlands consulates general in San Francisco who have 
been so helpful. For example, we once called the Netherlands consulate for an 
obscure piece of information about the Netherlands Antilles. The consulate did not 
have the answer, but the information officer put a message on the teletype to New 
York, and the next day we received the facts we wanted. It is by the same token 
discouraging for the members of an Institute which is working 16 hoursa day seven 


days a week to understand the problems of Latin America when they find that a 
telephone call to a Latin American consulate during normal business hours often 
rouses no one, and that, if the consul is present, he often cannot provide the nec- 
essary information. We recall one historic case of a consul who did not even know 
the name of his Foreign Minister! Some consuls rightly blame their governments 
and embassies for failing to provide them with information, but too often apathy is 
the evident cause. 


There are, of course, some noteworthy exceptions, and to those consular 
officials who have assisted us we express our sincere gratitude. We should, how- 
ever, be justified in demanding that no Latin American country receive a dollar if 
it fails to keep its consulates open from nine to five, five days a week. One solu- 
tion might be to use the Peace Corps to man them. 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 


* 


Stop, thief! A professor at Cambridge University informs us that the stu- 
dents there line up to read the Hispanic American,Report. Unfortunately, in 
some other institutions the readers save time by stealing copies of the Report. 
Many libraries have told us this sad tale, but we cannot help them because the 
Report goes out of print almost immediately. If you have back issues which you 


do not need, please return them to us. We especially need numbers 1 and 2 of 
this volume. 
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IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


Anglo-Spanish Relations. The visit to Madrid of British Foreign Secretary 
Lord Home in May was the cause of much satisfaction in official Spanish circles. 
The meeting between Generalissimo Francisco Franco and Lord Home was the 
first such high-level conference in Spain between Spanish and British officials in 
25 years. The Spanish press pointed out that the presence of the British Foreign 
Secretary marked an important phase in the promotion of closer relations between 
the two countries. An agreement governing the appointment, immunities, privi- 
leges, and functions of consuls was signed; and instruments of ratification were 
exchanged for the Anglo-Spanish cultural agreement signed in London on July 12, 
1960 (HAR, XIII: 432). 





In England, a political uproar was caused by remarks attributed to Home 
Secretary R.A. Butler during a recent visit to Spain. Butler had reportedly com- 
mented at a private dinner in Madrid a few days before Lord Home's visit that it 
was ''a shame" that Spain had been left out of international affairs for so long and 
that there should be a closer relationship between Spain and other Western coun- 
tries. When questioned about Butler's remark by reporters, Lord Home declared 
that Spain's admission to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) was not on 
the agenda for his talks with Spanish Foreign Minister Fernando Maria Castiella 
and that there was no proposal before NATO for Spain's admission. If there were, 
he said, it would be a matter for the whole council to discuss and not one member. 


Anti-Franco Plot. The Sunday Dispatch reported that more than 200 ar- 
rests were made in Andalusia following the discovery by Spanish authorities of a 
plot against the life of Generalissimo Franco. However, reliable sources in Ma- 
drid could not confirm the report. The alleged assassination attempt was to be 
carried out during Franco's recent tour of Andalusia or on the road back to Madrid. 
Warned in time, the Generalissimo changed his itinerary while police made the ar- 
rests. 








Thirty-two agricultural workers, arrested on charges of spreading Commu- 
nist propaganda and trying to organize Communist cells in Andalusia, were sen- 
tenced to up to 15 years' imprisonment by a military court in Madrid. The charges 
followed the usual ruling of "military rebellion" against the Franco regime. 


Student Protest. Students at the University of Madrid went on strike against 
an official order authorizing students of schools of commerce to qualify for univer- 
sity degrees in the Faculty of Political, Economic, and Social Sciences. The stu- 
dents said that the measure infringed on university privileges. Education Minister 
Jess Rubio Garcfa-Mina closed classes and postponed examinations until Septem- 
ber. The measure affected about 4,500 students. 





Cuban Deportation of Spanish Priests. The Cuban Government announced on 
May 1 that foreign priests would henceforth need special permission to work in 
Cuba (see CUBA). Most of the foreign priests in Cuba were Spaniards teaching in 
Catholic schools, which were to be nationalized. The first group of priests and 
nuns expelled from Cuba reached Spain in late May. 





German Capital for Spanish Firms. During the four-day official visit of 
West German Economy Minister Ludwig Erhard, an agreement for economic co- 
operation between West Germany and Spain was signed. Long-term loans were to 
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be granted to cover the supply of German goods to Spain, and German capital 
would be used to develop existing Spanish companies and to form new ones. Tech- 
nical aid was to be given, and joint production by private concerns in both coun- 
tries was to be undertaken, with the products sold in Germany or exported to 
third countries directly from Spain or through Germany. The convention was to 
remain in force for one year and would be automatically extended for another year 
unless one of the two countries objected. 





Currency Regulations. The Spanish Institute for Foreign Currency issued 
new regulations for the transfer of dividends abroad. According to the new rules, 
profits of up to 8% of the peseta purchase value at which stocks were acquired 
could be transferred to countries belonging to the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation (OEEC) or to those having bilateral agreements with Spain, 
provided that the stocks were bought before July 27, 1959. It was believed that 
the measure would particularly apply to U.S. investors. 


Economic Assistance. The Export-Import Bank granted an $18 million 
credit to two Spanish steel-producing firms, Altos Hornos de Vizcaya and Bas- 
conia, for the purchase of steel- mill equipment manufactured in the United 
States. A new semi-continuous hot strip mill, a slab-reheating furnace, shear- 
ing lines, and spare parts would make up the order. The total cost of the strip 
mill and related items was estimated at $24.6 million, which would include a 
$6.6 million credit obtained in Spain by Altos Hornos-Basconia for construction 
materials and labor. The Export-Import Bank loan was to be repaid between 
1964 and 1976 at 5-3/4% interest. The credit was the largest ever granted toa 
Spanish company and brought total Export-Import Bank loans to Spain since 1954 
to $150 million, $50 million of which had gone to the iron and steel industry. 





A U.S. Public Law 480 agreement was signed enabling Spain to buy $49.5 
million worth of surplus agricultural products, including wheat, barley, maize, 


and cotton. The value of previous agreements under Public Law 480 totaled 
$457.7 million. 


The Spanish Government repaid $15.4 million and L2 million to the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund (IMF), thus completing ahead of schedule the repayment of 
the equivalent of $50 million granted by the Fund in August 1959. The money had 
been obtained by Spain in connection with the comprehensive program of internal 
and external financial stabilization measures introduced at that time. Spain also 
canceled the one-year standby agreement with the IMF under which it had been 
authorized to draw an additional $25 million from the Fund in case of need. 


PORTUGAL 


Atmosphere of Alert in Lisbon. The two recent reshufflings in Portugal's 
political hierarchy (HAR, XIV: 196, 286-7) resulted in a major realignment of 
personnel. In May the composition of the new government appeared as follows: 





Prime Minister Ant6énio de Oliveira Salazar became also the Minister of Defense. 
The following Ministries remained unchanged: Presidency, Pedro Teoténio Pe- 
reira; Justice, Jofio de Matos Antunes Varela; Finance, Ant6nio Manuel Pinto 
Barbosa; Navy, Rear Admiral Fernando Quintanilha Mendonga Dias; Public Works, 
Eduardo de Arantes e Oliveira; National Economy, José do Nascimento Ferreira 
Dias JGnior; Communications, Carlos Gomes da Silva Ribeiro; Health, Henrique 
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de Miranda Vasconcelos Martins de Carvalho. New Ministers were appointed to 
the following posts: Interior, Alfredo Rodrigues dos Santos Jinior; Army, Briga- 
dier Mario Pereira da Silva; Overseas Territories, Adriano Moreira; Foreign 
Affairs, Alberto Franco Nogueira; Education, Manuel Lopes de Almeida; and 
Corporation and Social Security, José Gongalves Proenga. The Secretaries of 
State were to be: Commerce, Jofio Augusto Dias Rosas; Industry, Anténio Alves 
de Carvalho Fernandes; and Agriculture, Joao Mota Pereira de Campos. 


Called to office at a time of acute crisis for Portugal, these men faced a 
more severe test than had most of their predecessors. The routine functioning of 
government under the 33-year-old Salazar regime, so rarely interrupted in the 
past, now had to meet the challenges of change. The former relaxed, untroubled 
atmosphere had been replaced by one of wary alertness. Portugal was on guard 
and in no mood to be trifled with, as a review of May events made clear. 


On May 10, a 40-page document entitled ''Program for the Democratization 
of the Republic," signed by 68 distinguished opposition members, was delivered 
to the residence of President Américo Tom4s. The program, divided into 13 
chapters, outlined opposition policy on domestic, overseas, and foreign affairs. 
Concerning Portugal's policy for the overseas territories, it repudiated "any man- 
ifestation of colonial imperialism" and called for administrative decentralization 
and the drawing up of a vast plan of education for the indigenous population, which 
would be granted freedom to develop according to its own social and cultural insti- 
tutions "with only such limitations as are necessary in order to avoid practices or 
customs incompatible with civilization." 


Among the other demands included in the document were the "restoration of 
democratic order," with free elections; the abolition of censorship, political po- 
lice, and all ''Fascist-type organizations"; the liberation of all political prisoners; 
and the return of political exiles. (Mhe last point would include Henrique Galvdo and 
ex-General Humberto Delgado, who had masterminded the seizure of the cruise 
ship "Santa Maria" in January (HAR, XIV: 11-14).) The abolition of the corpora- 
tive system and a foreign policy emphasizing friendly cooperation with Brazil and 
"normalization" of diplomatic relations with the new independent states of Africa 
and Asia were also called for. 


Following the delivery of the document, the leaders of the opposition called 
a news conference in the office of the group's titular head, 75-year-old M4rio 
d'Azevedo Gomes, former Minister of Agriculture and a long-time opponent of 
Salazar. The purpose of the news conference was to publicize the reform program 
and to begin the opposition's campaign for the legislative elections in October. The 
regime's regulations governing public meetings and news conferences had not gen- 
erally been enforced. Strictly speaking, the law required that the police be notified 
of public gatherings of more than a few persons and that permission to hold a news 
conference be obtained from the Secretariat of National Information. In the case 
of this particular news conference, however, the government took advantage of the 
rusty laws to justify the arrest of three of its foes--lawyers Acdcio de Gouveia, 
M4rio Soares, and Gustavo Soromenho. The men were taken to Aljube Prison, 
where political prisoners are interrogated; probably only his advanced age spared 
d'Azevedo Gomes from imprisonment as well. 


Other well-known enemies of the state were also under surveillance. For- 
mer Defense Minister JGlio Botelho Moniz and ex-President Francisco Higino 
Craveiro Lopes were confined to their homes under police guard following an abor- 
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tive attempt in April to oust Salazar. While this attempted coup had been reported 
in Portugal at the time, no details were published in the Portuguese press until 
May, and then the major portion of the lead story in Lisbon's Diario de Noticias, 
which outlined the timing of the plot, admittedly came from a London Observer 
article date-lined April 23. According to the Observer article, Salazar learned 
of the projected coup a day in advance, on April 12, and had spent that night in 
the National Guard barracks. On April 13, the nucleus of the 'new regime," un- 
der Botelho Moniz's orders, met and prepared to take over the principal posts of 
government. (Craveiro Lopes was to have taken Salazar's place as Premier.) A 
few hours before they could get their revolutionary machine into motion, however, 
Salazar dismissed them all and rescinded Botelho Moniz's orders. The movement 
was quashed so quietly and efficiently that it barely caused a stir; many observers 
were baffled by the docile resignation of the "revolutionaries." 


On the lookout for dissent at home, the Portuguese were also keenly con- 
scious of it abroad, and Portuguese diplomats showed that they were prepared to 
defend their country's position as they played their parts in various political are- 
nas around the world. At the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) meeting 
in Oslo, Norway, Portugal received the critical attention it had expected from its 
Western colleagues and responded with equally expected inflexibility. In the United 
Nations, another Afro-Asian resolution to censure Portuguese policy in Africa was 
pending before the Security Council; Portugal's chief U.N. delegate, Vasco Vieira 
Garin, whose indignation at the U.S. anti- Portuguese vote of April (HAR, XIV: 290) 
had caused him to lead his delegation out of the proceedings, maintained his mood. 
Anti-U.S. sentiment in Portugal itself was still clearly evident, and the country's 
newspapers reported the racial tension in the southern United States caused by the 
"Freedom Riders" with apparent relish. Salazar granted an unusual personal in- 
terview to New York Times special correspondent Benjamin Welles, in which he 
urged that the United States act to breach the growing gap between the two coun- 
tries and reiterated his well-known views on Portugal's attitude toward its "prov- 
inces, "' his special charge against the United States being its alignment with the 
Soviet Union and the new African nations against its old Western ally. It was ob- 
vious that another U.S. vote against Portugal in the United Nations would be met 
with extreme resentment. 





While Portuguese anger was openly displayed against the United States, it 
was also evident against another, much older ally. British Foreign Secretary 
Lord Home was accorded all the customary red carpet courtesies during his offi- 
cial visit in the first week of May. Mutual expressions of esteem and respect 
were exchanged by his lordship and his hosts, and the British statesman's major 
speech contained only the most veiled suggestion of criticism of Portuguese colo- 
nial policy, while it emphasized England's "sympathy" with Portugal in its pres- 
ent predicament. However, Lord Home had hardly left for home before an attack 
on his mission appeared in the Diario de Noticias, entitled ''What was the real 
mission that brought Lord Home to Lisbon?" Answering its caption question, the 
newspaper said, ''Lord Home came bearing a bitter medicinal remedy in his dip- 
lomatic pouch. It was clear that he meant to deliver a pill. He delivered it ad- 
mirably. .., but English medicine is extremely sour. . . Lord Home came, pri- 
marily (this is clear to anyone who can read between the lines of diplomatic 
dispatches), to offer the good offices and the compliments of Great Britain upon 
the beginning of the dissolution of the Portuguese Empire. . .'"' Portuguese sensi- 
tivity about its partner in the oldest of its alliances had seldom been revealed so 
clearly in recent times. 
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Angola: the Meaning of May. Portugal's announced intention to bar foreign 
correspondents from its African territories, particularly from Angola where the 
civil war continued, was implemented with striking effectiveness, to judge from 
the paucity of stories issued from there by non- Portuguese journalists. Those 
reports that did get out were for the most part smuggled through Léopoldville in 
the Congo or came from Cape Town. Few though they were, they indicated that 
the fighting in Northern Angola went on with intensified ferocity on both sides. The 
rebels were mutilating corpses, cutting off hands and decapitating to render iden- 
tification impossible. Portuguese troops and aircraft attacked native towns re- 
peatedly even after only women and children remained in them. For all participants, 
May had an ominous meaning. The rebel forces had been able, during the recent 
rainy months, to use the tall elephant grass for cover. As the dry season moved 
in, however, the rains would cease, and the grass would dry up. Then, according 
to a chilling dispatch filed in Léopoldville by special correspondent Richard Bee- 
ston of the London Daily Telegraph, ‘a calculated war of extermination against 
the terrorist uprising in the North" would begin. Beeston quoted a Portuguese 
Air Force officer as saying, "We will hunt the terrorists down like game. We 
have no alternative but extermination. The United Nations can protest as much as 
it likes, but it will make no difference.'' The Portuguese plan, which Beeston 
claimed was no secret, was to start by blasting African villages with rockets, 
machine guns, and napalm to drive the natives into the bush. Troops would then 
be sent to the Congo border area to cut off escape routes. When the high grass 
and trees were tinder dry, they were to be set afire by napalm bombs to burn 
the "terrorists" from their hiding places. ''Those who try to break out will be 
shot, and those who remain in hiding will die of thirst and starvation." 








Whether this gruesome modus operandi had gone into effect or not was im- 
possible to tell as news from Angola became steadily scarcer and less reliable. 
The Beeston dispatch was itself particularly noteworthy, not only because it had 
come from an eyewitness but because it had been published in an old Conservative 
newspaper, not given to alarms or sensational reportage. The few non- Portuguese 
papers and magazines which attempted to cover the Angola civil war--the Times 
of London, the Manchester Guardian, the New York Times, the Christian Science 
Monitor, and Newsweek--all conscientiously emphasized the seriousness of the 
struggle. Sifting through these reports, only one new figure emerged--the num- 
ber of Portuguese troops sent to the area. As of April there had been some 20,000 
engaged in the conflict; in May, some 5,000 to 10,000 more were calledin. At 
least 20,000 more Africans had sought refuge in the Congo in addition to the 80,000 
already there. There were no new casualty figures since those of April--upwards 
of 1,000 whites and unknown thousands of Africans. 








White vigilante groups continued active in the early part of May, attacking 
Protestant missionaries and students and conducting raids against miscellaneous 
native communities, many of which protested their loyalty to Portugal. These 
irregularities were apparently curbed by the visit to Angola of Portugal's new and 
forceful Overseas Minister, Adriano Moreira. In a brief but significant mission 
to the territory, Moreira warned white settler groups against unwarranted anti- 
native attacks, reassured pro- Portuguese natives by providing more military pro- 
tection for them, and gave hope to both white and African Angolans of reforms to 
come once the crisis was past. He also made haste to correct major gaffes made 
by the authorities regarding the military situation, the chief of which had to do with 
71 "Ghanian" prisoners taken in combat in the Angolan Congo area. The Portu- 
guese press had made much of the capture, using it as proof of "outside influence." 
Moreira quickly discerned the error and rectified it. The men apprehended had not 
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spoken Portuguese, had been dressed in green uniforms, but were not ipso facto 
Ghanians. They were, in fact, said to be members of Holden Roberto's Unido 

das Populagdes Angolanas (UPA), which was rumored to have joined in May with 
the Frente Revoluciondrio para a Independéncia de Angola (FRAIN). The latter 
included Mario de Andrade's Movimento Popular para a Libertagao de Angola 
(MPLA), as well as three other organizations. Even to nonsympathetic onlookers, 
Moreira's vigor, intelligence, and efficiency were impressive. To those familiar 
with the Salazar regime, his diplomatic aplomb came as a special surprise, for 
he was declaring in ringing tones convincing arguments for liberalization which 
Salazar had recently refuted, yet he had been the Premier's choice. It seemed 
not unreasonable to suspect that Salazar had chosen shrewdly and not without some 
recognition of the ''winds of change." 


Increased Tension in South-West Africa, Mozambique. The infectious na- 
ture of the Angolan uprising, which had spread to its neighbors to begin with, in- 
creased as the conflict continued. As sporadic uprisings in southern Angola took 
place, South-West African whites arrested large numbers of the territory's itiner- 
ant Ovambo tribesmen and began training armed militia. It also seemed certain 
that the Union of South Africa would be called upon (and would accept the invitation) 
to arm the white population of South-West Africa against Pan-African turmoil, as a 
result of the warfare blazing to the north. 





Rhodesia reported heavy sales of firearms and ammunition to white citizens 
of Mozambique, which was said to be still in a state of alert, with armed guards 
at both southern and northern borders. An attack by UPA forces on a white plan- 
tation was reported in which some 30 African and white plantation workers were 


killed. Though this was the first publicized event of its kind in Mozambique, it 
was likely that there had been others. As tension mounted in the province, Kenya 
reported an influx of native refugees. 


Economic Consequences of Portugal's African Conflict. Portugal was said 
to be spending $125,000 a day on its defense operation in Angola, thus consuming 
the bulk of funds allocated for the territory's improvement under the second de- 
velopment plan (HAR, XII: 226). It had intended to lay out $100,000 in defense of 
its stand before the United Nations. Costly though these expenditures were, the 
Angolan coffee crop loss (roughly 50%) and the threat of investor withdrawals 
were even more crucial. Krupps of Germany, which had contracted immense de- 
velopment franchises for iron ore in Angola, might seek withdrawal because of the 
current crisis. Closer to home, Portuguese investors were restless about capital 
in the territory and, should the situation worsen, might well withdraw their funds. 





MEXICO 


Lazaro Cardenas versus the Mexican Government. Since coming out of re- 
tirement a few months earlier to take up the cause of Cuban Premier Fidel Castro, 
former President (1934-40) Lazaro Cardenas had aroused the concern of Presi- 
dent Adolfo Lépez Mateos and officials of the government party Partido Revolucio- 
nario Institucional (PRI). Restrictive pressure by government representatives in 
March and April (HAR, XIV: 198) had provoked strong resentment in Cardenas 
against the administration's interference with his actions. The climax came when 
the Permanent Committee of Congress, which takes the place of the legislature be- 
tween sessions, ruled that it was unlawful for Mexican citizens to participate in 
Cuban military activities, either for or against Castro. A short time before, 
CArdenas had threatened to fly to Cuba to aid Castro. 
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In a speech at Mérida, Yucat4n, early in May, Cardenas stated, "I am not a 
member of the PRI nor of any other political party.'' The PRI officials made no 
comment at the time, but the party's president, Alfonso Corona del Rosal, later 
told newsmen in Monterrey that Cardenas, "by his own statement," was no longer 
a PRI member. Corona del Rosal added that "the Mexican Revolution some time 
ago got down off its war horse to enter the constructive stage.'' Cardenas, never- 
theless, continued to express his sympathy and that of many other Mexicans for 
the Cuban Revolution. In an interview in Veracruz on May 15, he stressed that the 
Mexican peasants were in absolute accord with the actions of Castro and went on to 
call for peaceful coexistence, which, he said, was desired by the Cuban people as 
well as by the citizens of the United States. In answer to criticism of his outspoken 
declarations, Cardenas claimed that he had every right to be active in politics and 
to express his ideas, but that this did not mean that he was challenging the authority 
of the President. 


The famed international lawyer and close friend of L6pez Mateos, Isidro Fa- 
bela, wrote an open letter to Cardenas lending his weight and prestige to the latter's 
cause. He said that the Mexican administration and Cardenas were united "against 
the direct and proved intervention of the United States with respect to our sister re- 
public, Cuba."' Fabela went on to praise the individual character of the people of 
the United States and their good qualities as neighbors of Mexico, but he warned 
CArdenas against supporting either imperialist or Communist nations. 


Prominent Federal District PRI chief Rodolfo Gonz4lez Guevara told a polit- 
ical audience that "the Mexican Government, the people, and our party have lent 
their support to the Cuban people, who are engaged in an open and frank struggle 


against imperialistic forces.'' He also described PRI policies as "anti-imperial- 
istic in international relations and anti-capitalistic in the realm of economics and 
politics."' Such a statement, coming from a man who was supposedly close to the 
President, led some people to question the neutralist position of Mexico in the 
U.S.-Cuban dispute. 


Former Mexican Secretary of the Treasury Ramén Beteta told a group of 
newsmen in Austin, Texas, that Mexicans trembled at the thought of U.S. interven- 
tion in Cuba. Although he praised Mexico's political and industrial progress since 
the 1910 Revolution, Beteta cautioned, "I am convinced that each nation should 
work out its own salvation, following the dictates of its history, the idiosyncrasies 
of its people, and the direction of its leaders.'' He added that if there were any 
difference between the two great imperialist powers (meaning the United States 
and the Soviet Union), it was to be found in the greater ruthlessness employed by 
the latter. 


In Mexico City, some 10,000 Catholics marched in pilgrimage to the Basilica 
of Guadalupe, where a special "pray for Cuba" gathering was held. Catholics 
distributed 500,000 handbills in Mexico City churches calling attention to the Com- 
munist-led disturbances which had occurred in such cities as Morelia, Puebla, 
Le6n, and Guadalajara. In television and radio broadcasts, they urged their fol- 
lowers to fight for their country and their ideals. Similar anti-Communist dem- 
onstrations were becoming more frequent. 


The Second Secretary of the Cuban Embassy in Mexico City, Antonio Monta- 
né Laredo, and his wife, Consul Gilda Portela de Montané, defected from the 
Castro government, warning that the Cuban Embassy was being used as a vast 
Communist propaganda outlet and spy center and asserting that they were unwill- 
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ing to serve as Castro's Red espionage agents. Montané claimed that Communist 
subversive propaganda was being printed in the Cuban Embassy and distributed 
throughout Mexico. This information did not come as a great surprise to Mexican 
Government officials. The government was concerned, however, by the assertion 
that the Cuban Embassy in Mexico was working very closely with the large Soviet 
Embassy (HAR, XIII: 771-2). The personnel at the Cuban Embassy had tripled 
from its normal complement of 14 or 15, and the new officers were thought to be 
members of Castro's intelligence service. 


There was also much speculation concerning the goodwill mission to Mexico 
of Cuban Undersecretary of Foreign Relations Carlos Olivares SAnchez (see CUBA) 
and a 14-member Cuban delegation. According to Olivares SAnchez, "This trip, 
starting in Mexico and continuing on to Brazil, will serve to proclaim the truth of 
the Cuban revolutionary movement." It was known that Olivares SAnchez hoped to 
get a statement of sympathy for the Cuban Revolution from Lépez Mateos. 


Violent Anti- Party Sentiment in Hermosillo. The well-oiled election ma- 
chinery of the ruling PRI was heated by friction in the gubernatorial campaign in 
Hermosillo, capital of the state of Sonora. Although minor differences had sprung 
up in the states of Nuevo Le6n, Guanajuato, San Luis Potosf, Jalisco, and Campe- 
che, they had soon been corrected. The PRI also circulated the news that a step 
would be taken toward greater local autonomy in Sonora by permitting the state 
party convention to nominate its own gubernatorial candidate for the July 2 pri- 
mary, instead of accepting a nomination dictated by party headquarters in Mexico 
City. This new "Sonora Plan" was acclaimed as a long-overdue democratic ex- 
periment. However, dissension within the PRI was apparent from the start. The 
local choice was Luis Encinas Johnson, president of the University of Sonora. He 
was opposed by Fausto Acosta Romo, who had the support of the national party 
machine, and General Ricardo Topete Almada. Encinas refused to be daunted and 
went to Mexico City to win the support of the national PRI machine. He pointed 
out that, according to Article 70 of the Sonora constitution, he was the only one 
who could run, since the other two candidates had not spent the last six months in 
the state. The PRI soon announced that neither Acosta Romo nor Topete would be 
acceptable as candidates. Acosta Romo withdrew from the race, continued to op- 
pose Encinas for a short time, and then resumed his place in the solid PRI ranks. 





On May 14, Senator Caritino Maldonado opened the PRI state convention in 
a downtown Hermosillo theater and announced the nomination of Encinas Johnson 
as the PRI candidate. The PRI reported that Topete was not eligible to be a can- 
didate of the party because he had participated in the José Gonzalo Escobar upris- 
ing of 1929. Such participation was in violation of Article 70, Part VI, of the state 
constitution. Outside the theater, a noisy and unruly crowd of approximately four 
thousand persons clamored in support of Topete. The police, using guns and tear 
gas, quieted the group, but in the excitement one person was killed, and several 
were seriously injured. Informed at home of the demonstration and fearful of a 
personal attack, Topete immediately escaped secretly by plane to Mexico City. 
The party chiefs in the capital publicly minimized the action in Sonora. Topete 
returned to Hermosillo on May 20 and announced that he had withdrawn his candi- 


dacy for governor to protect his friends and supporters and to preserve order in 
the state. 


Presidential Trip to Northwest Mexico. During the unrest in Sonora and in 
time to strengthen the support for the PRI in the July 2 elections, President Lépez 
Mateos made one of his famous presidential trips into northwestern Mexico to visit 
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the states of Sinaloa, Sonora, and Baja California Norte. He dedicated new build- 
ings belonging to the social security agency Instituto Mexicano del Seguro Social 
(IMSS) and inaugurated schools, roads, and dams. He appealed to the people of 
Ensenada, Tijuana, and Mexicali in Baja California Norte to support his adminis- 
tration's foreign and domestic programs. He refrained, however, from mention- 
ing the government's plan eventually to abolish the "free perimeter" along the 
U.S.-Mexican border. The residents of this area can buy U.S. automobiles, re- 
frigerators, television sets, and other commodities and avoid the import duties 
that often double the price of such goods for Mexicans in the interior. At Tijuana, 
Lépez Mateos promised that Colorado River water would be brought to the water- 
short city via a pipeline from Mexicali, 93 miles to the east, at a cost of $6.4 
million. He promised a 300,000-kw. thermoelectric power station at Rosarito, a 
state university, and a clean-up of vice conditions in the border cities. These 
developments would come under the jurisdiction of Antonio Bermidez, former 
head of Petréleos Mexicanos (PEMEX), who had recently been appointed chief of 
a new decentralized agency to develop the areas along the U.S. border (HAR, XIV: 
295). 


PEMEX Growth Continued. The Petroleum Press Service of London said 
that by the end of 1962 a total of 12 Mexican petrochemical plants would be pro- 
ducing chemical hydrocarbons with a capacity of over 500,000 metric tons. For- 
eign capital played a key role in many of these new Mexican enterprises that were 
associated with the oil industry. Du Pont, for example, announced a joint venture 
with the state oil enterprise PEMEX in an $8 million plant to produce tetraethyl 
lead. According to this agreement, PEMEX would have a 51% controlling interest 
and du Pont a 49% interest in a plant producing this anti-knock additive, which 





currently cost Mexico $6 million a year to import. The continuing desire for more 
foreign investment, particularly in the petrochemical field, was also emphasized 
in England by PEMEX director Pascual Gutiérrez Rold4n, who visited that country 
in an effort to attract British capital into the Mexican petroleum business. 


New hopes for increasing oil reserves were aroused by the discovery of 
high-quality, low-processing-cost petroleum in an area at Soto La Marina, 150 
miles south of Brownsville, Texas. Gutiérrez Roldfn described it as ''the light- 
est oil ever found in Mexico."' The discovery was the second major oil strike in 
recent months (HAR, XIV: 201). However, a reduction was foreseen in crude oil 
exports to Texas under the so-called "Brownsville loophole." Since U.S. import 
regulations did not restrict oil imported across the Mexican or the Canadian land 
border, it had been legal and profitable to transfer crude oil from Mexican tankers 
docked in Texas to trucks that carried it back into Mexico for subsequent tax-free 
shipment to the United States. Apparently there were no major objections until the 
amount that entered the United States under this system reached an excessive 
43,000 bbls. per day. U.S. Assistant Secretary of the Interior John W. Kelly said 
that he believed a 30,000-bbl.-per-day limit would be reasonable. Talks were in- 
itiated between U.S. and PEMEX officials. 


Work was resumed on PEMEX construction projects in Tampico, Salamanca, 
and other areas where work had stopped in November 1960. The program was one 
of the largest construction undertakings ever attempted in Latin America. It in- 
cluded a $40 million west-coast refinery at Mazatlan and an $8 million pipeline ex- 
tension project from Torreén to the city of Chihuahua (HAR, XIII: 864). 


Irrigation Projects Advancing. Government effort and money were being 
expended in quantity to create new crop acreage by irrigation. Construction con- 
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tinued on several hydraulic irrigation projects in widely separated locations. In- 
cluded were the Humaya Dam in Sinaloa (irrigating 309,000 acres), a dam at Las 
Lajas, Chihuahua (17,000 acres), the Topecoacuilco Dam in Guerrero (12,000 a- 
cres), the San Bernabé Dam in the state of Mexico (17,000 acres), and the huge 
Malpaso Dam in Tabasco (742,000 acres). A survey was being completed for the 
new Cerro de Oro Dam on the Santo Domingo River. This dam would be a part of 
the Papaloapan development in the bordering states of Oaxaca and Veracruz. The 
government was also negotiating for $30 million in foreign loans for the rehabilita- 
tion of existing irrigation projects. 


Cattle and Sugar Problems. Forced by drought conditions, the sale of Mex- 
ican cattle in the United States rose 7% during 1960. The profitable Hereford cat- 
tle business had always been risky because in many areas as much as 30% of the 
breeding stock could be lost during a drought year. Lately, excessive use had 
further aggravated the shortage of pasture. With less rain in 1960, many cattle- 
men had been forced to ship feeders to the United States at an inopportune market 
time. The price had dropped from an average of 38¢ per lb. live weight in 1958 
to 25¢ in 1960. For the beef cattle market, a brighter future appeared only in the 
Gulf coast region, where rainfall was predictable. The government was increas- 
ing its efforts in this area, in which the hot, humid climate required the tougher 
breeds that were sold on the domestic market. 





The sugar production forecast was not altogether sweet. Although the Mex- 
ican sugar quota for export to the United States had been increased as a result of 
the Cuban embargo, there were reports of a smaller harvest. Ramén Abasl6n 
Quiroz of the Uni6én de Productores de Cafia de Azticar stated that a crisis existed 
for the Mexican export market because 30% less sugar than expected would be 
produced. The reduction, he emphasized, would not affect the domestic market. 


Domestic Transportation Moving Ahead; Jets Facing Trouble. The first 
direct rail link from the agricultural state of Sinaloa on the Pacific coast to indus- 
trial Monterrey neared completion. It crossed the northern end of the historic 
barrier to east-west travel, the Sierra Madre Occidental. Only 21 miles of the 
585-mile stretch from Chihuahua to the coast remained to be laid on what was 
once the Missouri Pacific project. The present route from Los Mochis, Sinaloa, 
which had to skirt the mountains 500 miles to the south through Guadalajara be- 
fore reaching the interior of Mexico, would be greatly shortened. There would 
be a reduction of 390 miles to Monterrey, 615 miles to Torreén, and over 1, 200 
miles to Chihuahua and Ciudad Jud4rez. Although work was begun as early as 1940, 
the Lépez Mateos administration furnished the final effort for building the most dif- 
ficult portion across the mountainous section. The cost for the section from Creel 
to San Pedro alone was $56 million. 





The government also announced financial support for the construction of 
roads and bridges near Mexico City. Director Hugo Cervantes del Rio of the 
Mexican federal highway commission Caminos y Puentes Federales de Ingresos 
stated that $8 million would be spent to extend the Mexico City- Puebla turnpike, 
to build a bridge at Coatzacoalcos, and to construct a more direct road between 
Querétaro and Celaya. 


The jet-age transportation in Mexico did not fare so well. Mexican airlines 
had recently opened new jet service to Madrid and Paris, as well as to New York, 
Chicago, San Antonio, and Los Angeles. Yet, foreign competition had been a 
greater threat than expected, and Mexican airline officials were quick to point out 
the difficult conditions that currently prevailed. 
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Boom in Mexican-U.S. Trade; Foreign Markets Sought. Mexico was the 
best U.S. customer in Latin America during 1960. Total Mexican imports for the 
period amounted to $1,184.5 million (72% of which came from the United States), 
and exports amounted to $782.9 million (with 58% going to U.S. buyers). The 
trade deficit was offset by a prosperous tourist season and an influx of substantial 
external credits, such as that from the controversial bracero program. Much 
that was imported went to government agencies active in developing new industries, 
agricultural areas, and public works projects. 





Steel expansion spearheaded industrial development. A continuation of the 
program which accounted for an investment in 1960 of almost $80 million affected 
practically every steel plant in the country. Production was rising from 1.1 mil- 
lion tons in 1959 to an estimated 1.6 million tons by the end of 1961 and 2.6 mil- 
lion tons by 1962. Mexican industrialists believed that production would be suffi- 
cient to meet internal steel needs by the end of 1963, thus eliminating costly imports 
in this sector of the economy. Most of the capital in 1960 had been invested in the 
large companies of Fundidora de Fierro y Acero de Monterrey, Altos Hornos de 
México, Hojalata y Lamina, and Tubos de Acero de México. In machinery lines, 
investment was sparked by ventures like that of an affiliate of A. O. Smith of Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, which acquired a 40% interest in Manufacturas Met4licas de 
Monterrey. 


The large and varied volume of imports called attention to Mexico's revision 
of tariff regulations. Whereas most countries list tens of thousands of separate 
items for taxation, Mexico had a total of only 4,700 grouped in general categories. 
According to the Secretary of the Treasury and Public Credit, approximately one- 
third of the total imports were channeled through customs authorities under catch- 
all general categories which had lower tariff rates. Under the forthcoming revised 
tariff regulations, import duties would be generally higher and the number of spe- 
cific listings greatly increased, measures designed to protect local producers and 
to levy higher duties on all items. Domestic producers or merchants could now 
apply for modifications on specific products, which would automatically provide 
the government with more complete data at the initiative of the producer. The 
new tariff system would materially assist Mexico in the Latin American Free 
Trade Area which was to become effective on July 1. The difficulty in establish- 
ing import duties had long been apparent. In commodity classification alone, there 
were almost as many systems as there were member countries. 


In the increasing search for new Mexican markets, many prominent govern- 
ment officials and businessmen were traveling to foreign countries outside the 
Western Hemisphere. Secretary of Industry and Commerce Rail Salinas Lozano 
was visiting France, Italy, West Germany, and England. In Italy, Manuel Fer- 
nandez Landero, president of the Confederaci6n Mexicana de CAmaras de la In- 
dustria, concluded a major trade agreement. Denmark received a ten-member 
Mexican delegation headed by Juan Ortiz Monasterio. Behind the Iron Curtain, 
Mexicans found that their trade complemented that of Poland, where industrial 
machinery was available in exchange for Mexican raw materials. The Polish 
Undersecretary of Foreign Trade, Franciszek Modrzewski, had voiced his gov- 
ernment's interest in a recent visit to Mexico. In the Far East, the Mexican Sen- 
ate leader Manuel Moreno SAnchez announced new trade ties with Indonesia. Japan, 
too, was becoming increasingly active in Mexican commerce. 
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CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


Presidential Designates*Approved. With the election of the First and Sec- 
ond Presidential Designates on May 30, the final day of the current regular ses- 
sion of Congress, a three-month-long deadlock between the legislature and Pres- 
ident Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes (HAR, XIV: 297) came to an end. The two approved 
candidates came from a slate of three names offered by the President. It was the 
third such list sent since March 15, the final date by which the Designates were 
supposed to have been chosen. Elected First Designate was Colonel Catalino Cha- 
vez, formerly director of the military hospital. The new Second Designate was 
Oscar Ubico Zebadtia, a businessman and personal friend of the President. 





The quick resolution of this particular crisis (the Designates were approved 
after the first reading of the President's third list) did not mean, however, that 
there was any notable improvement in Congress' persistently lackadaisical attitude 
toward government-sponsored measures. Since the inauguration of President Ydf- 
goras Fuentes in 1958, the legislature had passed only 129 out of the 242 bills that 
were submitted by the administration. During May, as in previous months, the 
President appealed to the deputies to approve pending legislation. On May 12 he 
circulated a letter in which he claimed that "high functionaries in U.S. economic 
circles had offered to make Guatemala a model state and an example for all Latin 
America" if 'modern legislation" were passed. Among other measures, he 
asked the deputies to approve an income tax bill. Later in the month, however, 
this was shelved indefinitely, the eighth rejection of such a proposal in the past 
decade. The President also requested a new labor code and approval of the re- 
cent $18 million road construction loan from U.S. banks. Deputy Francisco 
Villagran Kramer sent a note to U.S. Ambassador John Muccio asking if U.S. 
economic aid would come only if the Guatemalan legislature approved certain new 
laws. Partido de Unié6n DemocrAatica (PUD) deputy José Luis Zelaya Coronado 
claimed that the letter was an obvious example of presidential pressure on the 
legislators in clear violation of the constitutional separation of powers. 


Demonstrations Continued. Police had reportedly prohibited all demonstra- 
tions after the bloody April 19 clash between anti-Communists and Castroites in 
Guatemala City (HAR, XIV: 298-9). Apparently, however, the ban applied only to 
the capital, for two days later, on April 21, the Asociacién de Estudiantes Univer- 
sitarios de Occidente held a pro-Castro demonstration in Quezaltenango, Guate- 
mala's second city. About half the town's 35,000 population attended the student- 
sponsored demonstration, during which an effigy of President Ydfgoras Fuentes 
was burned. The President shrugged off the incident, saying that he was an icon- 
oclast anyway. The governor of the department had refused to allow an anti-Castro 
group to hold a meeting on the same day for fear of another clash but had not re- 
voked a previous authorization for the pro-Castro students to meet. 





On May 1, Labor Day, unions held relatively peaceful demonstrations. Stu- 
dents from the School of Economics of the University of San Carlos were unsuccess- 
ful in efforts to turn the events in the capital into an anti-government pro-Castro 





*The 1956 Constitution replaced the Vice President with two congressionally- 
elected Designates, whose only role is to succeed the President if he should die 
or retire before the end of his term. 
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demonstration. President Ydfgoras Fuentes later announced that economics stu- 
dents currently employed by the government would be investigated and if necessary 
dismissed and that no more would be hired. He said the measure was being taken 
to prevent the students from spreading “political propaganda" among government 
employees. Two weeks later, on May 14, the Partido de Reconciliaci6n Democr4- 
tica Nacional (PRDN) and the Movimiento Democr§atico Nacionalista (MDN), both 
members of the government coalition, along with the Partido Democracia Cristia- 
na (PDC--conservative, but usually anti-government), sponsored an anti-Castro, 
pro-government demonstration in Quezaltenango in obvious reply to the student 
demonstration in April. Estimates of the number who attended varied from 4,000 
to the government calculation of 10,000. 


Resignation of Interior Minister. Interior Minister Rodolfo Martinez Sobral, 
appointed in December 1960 (HAR, XIII: 868), announced at a press conference that 
he had resigned to run for deputy in the congressional elections in December in 
which half of the 66-seat Congress would be replaced. Undersecretary of the In- 
terior Oscar Cébar Castillo said that he also would resign for the same reason, 
and there were unconfirmed reports that Agriculture Minister Manuel Antonio 
Montenegro had similar intentions (presidential fever ?). 





PDC Statement Supported by Communist Leader. A PDC manifesto, pub- 
lished on May 18, declared that the advance of Communism was caused by the 
"materialistic manner" in which the relationship between labor and capital had 
been viewed up to the present, resulting in the tremendous gap between a privi- 
leged minority and the great mass which possessed nothing. The PDC said that 
three forces were responsible for the continuing poverty of the masses: first, 





the government, which it characterized as a regime with no positive programs 
and indifferent to social justice; second, those capitalists "still bound to nine- 
teenth century liberal concepts"; and finally, certain political leaders whose sole 
method for the defeat of Communism was the use of "arms, the wall, and jail." 
The PDC concluded by advocating Christian Social doctrines as the best way to 
check the Communist advance. 


Victor Manuel Gutiérrez, recently-returned Communist exile (HAR, XIV: 
297), in a letter to Clemente Marroqufn Rojas, publisher of the anti-government 
daily La Hora, seized upon the PDC statement as corroboration by a conservative 
party of the Marxist contention that Communism results from the internal contra- 
dictions of capitalism, or in other words, is an indigenous movement. In refutation 
Marroquin Rojas pointed out the international ties of Communism. However, he 
warned that the PDC statement that anti-Communists relied only on the use of force, 
though meant to underscore its point that only real social reforms could effectively 
check Communism, would be used by the Communists as a carte blanche to justify 
their use of force. The pro-government PRDN blasted the PDC manifesto as "dem- 
agogic,'' charging that the PDC was itself facilitating the advance of Communism 
by its opposition to the social reform program proposed by the President and cur- 
rently under consideration in Congress. 


Meat to be Exported to the United States. Guatemalan Ambassador to the 
United States Carlos Alejos cabled President Ydigoras Fuentes that all the legal 
prerequisites had been fulfilled and that Guatemala would now be able to export 
meat to the United States. The government had thus far licensed only the new 
municipal slaughterhouse at Lavarreda to prepare meat for export, since it was 
apparently the only one that met the high standards set up by the U.S. firms han- 
dling distribution of the meat. The first shipment was scheduled to arrive in Miami 
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on May 5. The meat exports would assist Guatemala in reducing its reliance on 
coffee for most of its foreign exchange and would provide a new source of reve- 
nue to offset recent declines in coffee prices. 


EL SALVADOR 


Resignation of Defense Minister. Defense Minister Armando Mena Molina, 
who, according to persistent rumors, had been the real power behind the coup 
which brought the directorate to power on January 25 (HAR, XIV: 23-5), resigned 
during May, allegedly for reasons of health (he was said to be suffering from 
hypertension). He was assigned as military attaché to the Salvadorean Embassy 
in Paris, where he was to receive medical treatment for his condition. During 
an interview held at the San Salvador airport, he said that the Defense Ministry 
had been a "principal factor" in the promulgation of the recent social reform 
laws (HAR, XIV: 204-5), the formation of the new Cabinet in April (HAR, XIV: 
300), and the recent nationalization of the Central Reserve Bank (HAR, XIV: 302). 
He denied that his resignation had any political connotation, but, perhaps signifi- 
cantly, he did not explicitly deny or even mention the rumors that he was the prime 
mover behind the directorate. The former Public Security Undersecretary in the 
Defense Ministry, Major Oscar Alfonso Rodrfguez Sim6, was appointed the new 
Defense Minister. * He had been one of the thirty-odd young Army officers who 
were named as the conspirators behind the January 25 coup. Immediately after 
the coup, he had been named Undersecretary of Public Security; his new appoint- 
ment thus marked another step in his rapid rise to political prominence. 





The directorate's aide-de-camp, Major Roberto Lépez Trejo, was removed 
from his post, officially because of "errors committed while in service." How- 
ever, he claimed that he had been forced out by a group of officers who had con- 
sidered him an obstacle in their plans to install a new "regressive" dictatorship. 


September Elections Asked. The special commission composed of repre- 
sentatives of eight political parties (HAR, XIV: 301), formed in April to draft a 
new electoral law, completed its work and submitted its suggestions to the three- 
man electoral commission on May 26. The proposed electoral law was prefaced 
with two "transitory" articles: the first recommended that elections for congres- 
sional deputies and municipal authorities be held simultaneously on September 17, 
1961; and the second recommended that the new Legislative Assembly, which 
would meet on October 1, elect a provisional President to finish deposed Presi- 
dent (1956-60) José Marfa Lemus' term of office, which would expire on Septem- 
ber 14, 1962. The Partido Accién Renovadora (PAR) protested against the pro- 
vision for municipal elections because the article provided only for the replacement 
of the 44 mayors appointed by the junta in January just before it was deposed. The 
more than 200 mayors elected in April 1960 under the abrogated electoral law 
would be allowed to continue in office. The PAR warned that the mayors, all of 
whom belonged to Lemus' official party, the Partido Revolucionario de Unificaci6n 
Democratica (PRUD), would use their position to influence the coming elections. 
It was apparent that the PAR, which was the only opposition party legally recog- 
nized by the Lemus regime, intended to maintain its bitter opposition to the PRUD, 
which had been reactivated in January. 








a. 
The Defense Ministry has two undersecretaries: Public Security and Na- 
tional Defense. 
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In spite of the promised elections, the conservative daily La Prensa Grafica 
still advocated the calling of a constituent assembly as the only valid way for the 
country to return to constitutional government. It claimed that only such an assem- 
bly could legalize the acts of the deposed junta and the present directorate. The 
PRUD was the only political party that agreed with the newspaper; all the others 
supported the calling of elections for a new Legislative Assembly in September. 





The avowed political neutrality of the directorate was called into question 
during May by a PAR accusation that a series of government- sponsored meetings 
being held in barracks throughout the country were for the purpose of founding an 
official party. This was, of course, denied by the directorate, but the electoral 
commission nevertheless asked that the meetings be halted immediately. Interior 
Minister Colonel Francisco José Sol claimed that the government was employing 
the meetings only as a means of acquainting the local authorities, civil and military, 
as well as the citizenry, with the provisions of the recent social legislation. How- 
ever, he admitted that the PAR had grounds for its fears, since an official party 
had once been formed under similar circumstances (undoubtedly a reference to the 
PRUD, founded after the 1948 revolution and the official party until the fall of the 
Lemus government in October 1960). The Interior Minister condemned the elec- 
toral commission's request as an unwarranted attempt to dictate to the government. 
The commission immediately replied that it had only petitioned the directorate to 
end the meetings because, even if they were innocuous and well-meant, they were 
undermining public confidence in the directorate. 


Trade Union Support for Directorate. In a manifesto published on May l, 
the 48-member trade union federation Confederaci6n General de Sindicatos (CGS) 
announced its support of the directorate because of the recent social reform laws. 
The CGS declared that it favored the re-establishment of constitutional government 
only after the directorate's social reform program announced in February had been 
completely realized. It expressed doubt that the political parties were capable of 
carrying out the program. The obvious implication that the CGS was asking the 
directorate to remain in power beyond its self-appointed December 31 deadline 
(HAR, XIV: 300) aroused the ire of the PAR, which a month earlier had blasted a 
5,000-signature workers' petition for openly suggesting that the directorate finish 
out Lemus' term (HAR, XIV: 301). The apparently ad hoc workers' organization 
Frente Nacional de Trabajadores (the name of which was changed later in the 
month to the Asociaci6én Nacional de Trabajadores), which had presented the April 
petition to the directorate, clarified its position by asserting its fear that a new 
Legislative Assembly would represent only the powerful interests of private capi- 
tal and that it would abrogate the social reform laws. However, the Asociacién 
also declared that the workers, being in a majority, did not fear elections. 





New Social Reform Law. A new Salary Protection Law prohibited all em- 
ployers from reducing wages or fringe benefits, a safeguard extended to agricul- 
tural workers by the recent Sunday rest law (HAR, XIV: 204-5). It also required 
that all wages be paid in national currency and not in scrip, coupons, or the like. 
The amount of wages that could be withheld for payment of debts was limited to 
20%, except that, upon common agreement, the employer was obliged to deduct 
part of the employee's wages to pay off debts contracted by him with banks, credit 
unions, mutual-aid societies, and other specified lending institutions. The latter 
provision was hailed by Labor Minister Alberto Ulloa Castro as a major step in 
making credit available to the worker. 
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Meeting of Directorate and Honduran President. The three members of the 
government directorate met with Honduran President Ram6n Villeda Morales on 
May 21 at the Honduran border town of El Amatillo. The talks had been labeled as 
"informal," and reportedly no definite agreements were reached. Directorate mem- 
ber Lt. Col. Julio Adalberto Rivera later revealed that the convertibility of the co- 
l6n, threatened by the recently-imposed exchange controls (HAR, XIV: 301-2), re- 
gional economic integration, and the naming of a mixed commission to fix those 
common boundaries not yet officially demarcated were among the topics of discus- 
sion. According to the Copley News Service, a mutual defense against Communism 
was also discussed. 





Credit Eased; Convertibility of Col6n Guaranteed. One of the implied rea- 
sons for the recent nationalization of the Central Reserve Bank was that the old, 
privately-owned bank, by its conservative banking policies, had hampered the 
directorate's social reform program. Lt. Col. Rivera, at the swearing in of the 
bank's new seven-man board of directors, stated that until that moment, the polit- 
ical order (the government) had been subordinated to the economic (the old bank). 
The new president of the bank subsequently announced that credit would be eased 
and that the formerly rigid 20% reserve requirement for member banks would be 
raised or lowered as an instrument of monetary policy. 





The Central Reserve Bank reached agreements during the month with the 
Bank of Guatemala and the Central Bank of Honduras in an effort to stabilize the 
col6én. Under the terms of the identical agreements, the Central Reserve Bank 
guaranteed to each Central Bank the convertibility of 300,000 colones ($120, 000) 
monthly. The agreements were of indefinite duration but might be abrogated upon 


only 24 hours' notice, a provision allegedly included to allow for future progress 
in regional economic integration. 


New Sugar Quota; Coffee Prices Stabilized. The United States granted El 
Salvador a new sugar import quota of 10,000 tons, bringing the nation's total U.S. 
sugar import quota for 1961 to 12,000 tons. Two thousand tons had been granted 
for the January-March quarter (HAR, XIII: 870). According to the Agriculture 
Ministry, the quota would be supplied from the surplus from the 1959-60 harvest 
and from part of the current 1960-61 harvest. 





The prices of Salvadorean coffee on the world market were finally stabilized, 
but only after 20% of the April-June export quota had been withheld. In another 
move to firm up prices, the government announced that it would prohibit future ex- 
ports of inferior grades of coffee. 


HONDURAS 


Castro Supporters Admonished. President Ramé6n Villeda Morales is- 
sued an open letter admonishing supporters of Fidel Castro in Honduras and ridi- 
culing the local Fidelistas who continued to label the Cuban Government popular 
and democratic. The President said that the decision to sever relations with Cuba 
(HAR, XIV: 303) had reflected, in his opinion, the Honduran people's repudiation 
of the Castro regime. He also stated that pro-Castro elements had threatened the 
political stability of Honduras with internal conflicts. Workers of the Tela Rail- 
road Company, a subsidiary of the United Fruit Company, denied the government's 
accusation that they had sympathized with and supported the Cuban Government. 
The railroad workers' union Sindicato de Trabajadores Ferroviarios, which is 
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controlled by the United Fruit Company, drafted a resolution denouncing Castro's 
betrayal of the concept of democratic government. 


The government issued a decree prohibiting the importation and circulation 
of Cuban propaganda. The announcement specifically mentioned that the distribu- 
tion of the magazines Bohemia, Verde Olivo, INRA, and Primero de Mayo would 
be forbidden. There was also the possibility that the Cuban news agency Prensa 
Latina would be closed for allegedly distorting the facts of Honduran current events 
in its news dispatches. One such "distortion" was the report that Honduras had 
broken relations in return for financial assistance from the United States. 








Highway Development Program. The International Development Association 
(IDA) extended its first loan, a $9 million interest-free credit, to Honduras to as- 
sist in carrying out a program of highway development and maintenance. The IDA, 
a new multimillion-dollar affiliate of the World Bank, was organized to make cred- 
its available to countries unable to qualify for regular World Bank loans. In short, 
the association is the "soft term window" in the "hard term" bank. The credit to 
Honduras was established for a period of 50 years. Payments, to be made in any 
convertible foreign exchange, were to begin after a ten-year period of grace. 
Thereafter, payment on the principal was set at 1% annually for ten years and 3% 
annually for the following 30 years. A service charge of 3/4% on amounts with- 
drawn and outstanding would be made to meet the IDA's administrative costs. The 
total cost of the project was estimated at $13.5 million, of which the IDA credit 
would finance two-thirds. The Inter-American Development Bank (IDB) also ap- 
proved a $2.5 million loan from its fund for special operations for the highway 
project: Of this amount, $2.25 million was a loan and $250,000 a grant for tech- 
nical assistance related to the program. The remaining $2 million was to be pro- 
vided by the Honduran Government. 





One of the greatest deterrents to the economic development of Honduras has 
been the lack of roads and highways, resulting in poor communications and costly 
transportation. Plans for the new highway program included the construction of 
a 62-mile extension of the nation's western highway and related feeder roads. The 
extension would traverse one of the most heavily populated regions in Honduras, 
heretofore not accessible by road. It was hoped that the project would stimulate 
production on existing farms, which had been restricted to subsistence farming, 
and that it would open new land for settlement. With the completion of the highway 
project, a direct route would link Puerto Cortés on the Caribbean with El Salvador 
and Guatemala. 


Adverse Trade Balance. Honduran exports for 1960 totaled 124.9 million 
lempiras ($62.45 million), and imports totaled 128.1 million lempiras ($64. 05 
million). The adverse balance of trade of 3.2 million lempiras ($1.6 million) 
compared with a favorable balance of 10.7 million lempiras ($5.35 million) in 
1959. Exports fell 9.5 million lempiras ($4.75 million) below the previous year, 
while imports increased 4.4 million lempiras ($2.2 million). Exports of bananas, 
the major foreign exchange earner, declined by 6.9 million lempiras ($3.45 mil- 
lion). The International Monetary Fund granted Honduras a $7.5 million standby 
loan for the next 12 months to strengthen its balance-of-payments position. 
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State of Siege Lifted. On May 27, ina bid for popular rupport, President 
Luis Somoza Debayle announced the re-establishment of individual rights and a 
free press in Nicaragua after six months of virtual martial law. Constitutional 
rights had been suspended by a state of siege order on November 11, 1960, fol- 
lowing armed attacks against the military posts in Jinotepe and Diriamba (HAR, 
XIII: 780). The official announcement stated that a threat to the nation still ex- 
isted in the form of armed Fidelista groups in northern and southern Nicaragua 
but that the state of siege was being lifted because all of the individuals involved 
in the abortive action against the military were now under arrest. 





Cabinet Reorganization. President Somoza made several significant changes 
in his Cabinet at the end of May. René Schick, former Minister of Education, was 
made Foreign Minister; former Ambassador to Honduras Alfonso Ortega was made 
Undersecretary of Foreign Affairs. Alfonso Callejas became the new Minister of 
Education, with Heliodoro Montes as his undersecretary. Orlando Trejos was 
named Minister of Labor, and a former Education Minister, Pedro Quintanilla, 
was appointed his undersecretary. Orlando Montenegro was chosen as the new 
Undersecretary of the Interior. In addition, Alejandro Montiel Argiiello relin- 
quished his position as Minister of Foreign Affairs to become Ambassador to 
France. 





Somoza in Search of Labor Support. The President called a meeting of the 
labor leaders who organized a May Day parade in Managua to tell them that he 
sympathized with their objectives and to discuss with them the future of organized 
labor. During the May Day celebration the unions had issued statements attacking 
"U.S. fascism" and had offered their support to Cuba and the countries which op- 
posed intervention in Cuba. One orator had asked for the creation of a Socialist 
Party to be the spokesman for organized labor in an effort to solve some of its socio- 
economic problems. 





Somoza asked the labor leaders to understand that he must consider the in- 
terests of all sectors of society but said that he would work toward ridding the coun- 
try of its social and economic inequalities. He admitted that labor's grievances 
were legitimate and said that he would work more toward meeting the needs of labor 
than of any other sector of society. The President asked that the labor leaders co- 
operate by discouraging violence. Although no newspaper carried the story of the 
meeting, word of it had circulated in labor circles. This new approach generated 
an enthusiasm somewhat tempered by the fear that Somoza would try to use labor 
for his own ends. 


United Fruit Expansion; Sugar Quota Increased. The United Fruit Company 
signed an agreement with the national development agency Instituto de Fomento Na- 
cional to purchase land on the west coast of Nicaragua for the development of the 
banana industry. United Fruit purchased 2,000 acres, 1,000 of which it planned to 
have in production before the end of 1961. The purchase was met with public ap- 
proval, since it would open a new area for labor. 





Nicaragua was awarded an additional quota of 4,368 tons of sugar to be ex- 
ported to the United States. This addition brought the total 1961 quota to 21, 839 
tons. 
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Central American Pact Approved; Highway Link Completed. The Senate 
overwhelmingly approved the treaty for the economic integration of Central Amer- 
ica (approved earlier by the Chamber of Deputies). Congressmen who were op- 
posed to it felt that only people in the upper classes would benefit from it. 





Government officials inaugurated the finished section of the Inter-American 
Highway from Rivas to Pefia Blanca on the Costa Rican border. Work on the high- 
way between Sebaco and Condega was expected to be completed by July. With the 
completion of this stretch and the improvement of the sections from Nandaime to 
Rivas and from Sebaco to San Benito, the entire highway from border to border 
would be paved and in good condition. 


COSTA RICA 


Further Repercussions of the Cuban Invasion. Nearly 3,000 right-wing 
university and secondary school students, continuing their demands of April (HAR, 
XIV: 306), climaxed several demonstrations and a strike with a large assembly in 
the Parque Nacional in San José. The students demanded a break in diplomatic re- 
lations with Cuba, the expulsion of left-wing professors from their schools, and a 
ban on the Communist weekly Adelante. After conferring at length with student 
leaders, President Mario Echandi appeared at the height of the demonstration to 
plead for support. He said that Costa Rica would maintain relations with Cuba as 
long as Castro did not execute the prisoners captured in the ill-fated counterrevo- 
lutionary invasion attempt of April (HAR, XIV: 309-15). Echandi praised the stu- 
dents for their orderly civic demonstrations, then returned to his palace, hatless 
and breathless. The students, shouting that Castro and Eichmann were brothers 
and "Cuba si, Comunismo no!" were clearly unhappy about their President's pol- 
icy. However, it was doubtful if these students represented anything like a major- 
ity of public opinion. 





Anti-Castro Leaders Denied Entry Visas. The Costa Rican Government re- 
fused to grant entry visas to José Mir6é Cardona and Manuel Antonio de Varona, 
both Cuban counterrevolutionary leaders. President Echandi was quoted as saying 
that the two men were leaders of a conspiratorial organization which he could not 
permit to operate within the country. The local organization of the Frente Revolu- 
cionario Democrfatico (FRD), Varona's group, protested the action, pointing out 
that the FRD had been operating in Costa Rica for more than a year. Observers 
speculated that Echandi had refused to grant the visas in order to squelch rumors 
that the U.S. Central Intelligence Agency was planning another training base, this 
time in Costa Rica. The rumors were being circulated by Communists and Fide- 
listas. 





Protestant Injunction Refused. The Supreme Court sustained a government 
decision to revoke a parade permit granted to the Protestant movement '"'Evange- 
lism in Depth" (HAR, XIV: 305-6). The majority opinion of the court upheld the 
power of the President and the Interior Minister to grant, modify, or revoke per- 
mits to parade or to stage public demonstrations. The Roman Catholic viewpoint, 
which insisted that the national executive was required by the constitution to sup- 
port the Church, was well represented in the decision. Since the Catholic Church 
was the national one, wrote the judges, the government would not sanction a public 
manifestation by another faith; the parade was considered a "religious procession." 
The question raised by Protestants concerning constitutional guarantees of religious 
liberty to non-Catholics was passed over without comment. 
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Highway Construction. The government announced highway construction 
plans which would partly fulfill the mammoth highway program known as the "Plan 
Vial.'' Expenditures totaling 173.6 million colones were authorized, including 
74.8 million colones for highway improvement, 42.3 million colones for highway 
construction, 20 million colones for maintenance, and 32.4 million colones for 
the construction and improvement of nonsurfaced country roads. The first stage 
of the highway plan was to be the construction of highways to Limén and Guapiles. 





Iron; Oil Refinery. Iron ore of high mineral content discovered in the Ni- 
coya Peninsula region was to be mined by International Iron of Costa Rica. The 
easily accessible region was believed to contain at least 125 square kilometers of 
ore of from 45% to 65% concentration. 





The Texaco Oil Company requested authorization to build arefinery in Puerto 
Lim6én. The company planned to invest $6 millionin the refinery, which would sup- 
ply oil to consumers in the Caribbean area. A new location had reportedly been 
sought since the company lost its refinery in Santiago de Cuba in 1960. In no mood 
to lose another refinery, Texaco thus indirectly paid tribute to Costa Rica's politi- 
cal stability. The national industrial commission, however, recommended rejec- 
tion of the request on the grounds that four previous requests for such permits 
were still under study. President Echandi approved the recommendation. 


PANAMA 


Tacit Overtures by the Opposition. Since the presidential elections in May 
1960, neither of the two defeated candidates had attempted to oppose President 
Roberto F. Chiari's program of oligarchic solidarity and closer political and eco- 
nomic relations with the United States. Ricardo ("Dicky") Arias Espinosa and Vic- 
tor F. Goytia had remained in the background and declined comment on either in- 
ternal or external Panamanian affairs. Early in May, however, both men rendered 
warmed-over versions of their 1960 campaign speeches. They offered no concrete 
proposals; neither did they take more than tacit exception to the policies of the in- 
cumbent administration. In fact, the only apparent consequence of their speeches 
was to remind Panama that there was still a loyal opposition. 





Goytia spoke in honor of the fifth anniversary of the founding of his party, the 
Resistencia Civil Liberal. He stressed the need for its growth and spoke of its 
past and future social and political activities. His plans for his party were rela- 
tively novel, for Panamanian parties have historically been formed immediately 
prior to and expressly for an election. Interest in them has usually waned follow- 
ing a defeat or a victory. "Dicky" Arias was less concerned with the physical 
structure of his party, the Coalici6n Patriética Nacional, than in delivering a re- 
hash of his views on U.S.-Panamanian relations. Speaking in English to the 
American Society of Panama, he continued to project the image of a nationalist 
fighting for Panamanian sovereign rights. 


A far more radical departure from the current official policies took place 
at a meeting of Panamanian intellectuals called by Di6genes Arosemena, direc- 
tor of the University of Panama summer session. The conference concerned 
itself primarily with relations between Panama and the United States, and the 
delegates present were well qualified in the field. They included the ultra- 
nationalist Ernesto Castillero P., who had purportedly been strongly influenced 
by the United Arab Republic's Minister Mohammed El Tabei; Octavio Fabrega, 
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former Foreign Minister and ex-Ambassador in Washington; Diédgenes de la Rosa, 
a Marxist intellectual, one-time adviser to former President Ernesto de la Guar- 
dia and currently the Panamanian Ambassador to Venezuela; Aquilino Boyd, an ex- 
Foreign Minister and leader of the 1959 riots in the Canal Zone (HAR, XII: 597); 
and Jorge E. Illueca, until recently head of the Panamanian delegation to the United 
Nations and once chairman of the U.N. Security Council. 


Castillero pressed for an increased annuity from the United States for its 
right to occupy the Canal Zone. At the same time he suggested that the Zone be 
declared neutral. He did not seem to fear that this would necessitate removal of 
U.S. military defenses in the Zone, reasoning that the only logical aggressor 
against the United States, the USSR, was not an enemy of Panama. Fabrega spoke 
favorably of the possibility that the United States might construct a sea-level canal 
in Panama which would be "completely Panamanian." He also believed that U.S. 
annuity payments to Panama should be increased and stated that the Canal Zone 
should contribute directly at least one-third of the country's national budget. 


It was not surprising that these men should attempt to break the recent lull 
in xenophobic demands against the United States. The entire oligarchy had been 
shocked that the riotous genie, let out of the bottle during the 1959 Canal Zone 
riots, could not be readily put back, as in the past. Chiari's new policy of friendly 
relations with the United States was encouraging the flow of many dollars into Pan- 
ama in the form of loans, grants, and aid. The fact, however, that these men were, 
for the most part, outside the benefits that accrue to an incumbent administration, 
as well as the fact that the millions of U.S. dollars would soon be absorbed by the 


ruling class, could only cause renewed pressure on Uncle Sam. The most impor- 
tant result of the conference was a plan to help future politicians pluck feathers 
from the eagle's tail for years to come. The group planned to assemble and pub- 
lish a documented history of Panamanian relations with the United States. The 
work would stress the justification of the Panamanian cause and, when published, 
would be distributed to secondary schools in Panama as a basic text. 


Labor Day Celebrations Calm. On May 1, the National Guard ensured that 
the celebration of Labor Day in Panama City was peaceful. There were no out- 
breaks of violence, although the demonstrations held during the holiday were a re- 
peat performance of those which had resulted in riots in April (HAR, XIV: 307). 
Both Jorge Turner and Alvaro Menéndez Franco again rallied support for the Fidel 
Castro cause and attacked the U.S. complicity in the April 17 invasion (HAR, XIV: 
309-15). They were supported by a contingent of workers from Colén led by pro- 
Communist Andrés Galv4n. 





Later in the month, however, reprisals against the National Guard took 
place, apparently because of its heavy-handed efforts to maintain public order. 
There were scattered acts of terrorism, culminating in an attempt on the life of 
Major Manuel J. Hurtado, the National Guard officer usually assigned to riot con- 
trol. The Panamanian press in November had given Hurtado a certain degree of 
notoriety after men under his command killed a banana plantation worker during 
a riot in a strike against the United Fruit Company (HAR, XIII: 873). It was again 
charged in April that the National Guard forces under Hurtado had acted with un- 
necessary severity toward the demonstrators led by Menéndez Franco and Turner. 
Apparently the attempt on Hurtado's life was in part a reaction against the efforts 
of the Chiari administration to stifle leftist agitation. Four men were apprehended 
later in the month for acts of terrorism, but it was not established that they were 
connected with the assassination attempt. 
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Relations with Cuba Still Shaky. President Chiari's statements in April 
concerning the welfare of anti-Castro political refugees still in Cuba (HAR, XIV: 
307) brought a quick, angry response from the Cuban Government. Chiari had 
stated during a news conference with Costa Rican President Echandi that all 
countries should maintain their embassies in Cuba in order that political refugees 
might not be denied a haven from persecution. The Cuban Foreign Ministry in- 
quired whether this was Chiari's sole reason for wishing to keep the Panamanian 
Embassy in Havana open. Panama replied that the function of the embassy was to 
maintain “cordial'' diplomatic relations but that this included the granting of polit- 
ical asylum in accordance with inter-American treaties. The Panamanian chargé 
d'affaires in Havana was also instructed to report on rumors that the Cuban Gov- 
ernment had taken restrictive measures against the Panamanian Embassy follow- 
ing the April invasion crisis. This inquiry was prompted by an Associated Press 
report that milk and bread deliveries to the Panamanian Embassy in Havana had 
been inexplicably halted. Such reports nurtured speculation that Cuba still con- 
templated taking the initiative in breaking relations with Panama. 





Inter-American Development Bank Loans Promised. President Chiari's 
campaign pledge to inaugurate a crash low-cost housing program received a wel- 
come stimulus late in May. For one week Panamanian businessmen and govern- 
ment officials were host to a nine-member commission from the Inter-American 
Development Bank (IDB). The commission, headed by the bank's president, Fe- 
lipe Herrera, came to Panama to study technical reports prepared by such govern- 
ment agencies as the semi-independent housing agency Instituto de Urbanismo y de 
Viviendas and to arrange for the immediate financing of housing and public health 
projects. Ata press conference on May 28, Herrera announced that his commis- 
sion had tentatively approved loans totaling approximately $32 million. He praised 
the advance planning by the housing agency, which had spent $5.3 million since 
October and had built 2,873 housing units near Panama City. Of the $32 million, 
Herrera said that $10 million to $15 million would go to the housing agency, $7 
million to private industry, and the remainder to public health and highway trans- 
portation projects, electrification of the central provinces, and construction of 
government office buildings in Panama City. 





More Microwaves. Empresas Eléctricas de Chiriquf had been awarded a 
government contract in March to erect a chain of microwave relay stations through- 
out Panama (HAR, XIV: 212). Early in May, Interior Minister Marcos A. Robles 
announced that a contract for the installation of a second system of microwave com- 
munication had been given to Representaciones Unidas. When completed, the sys- 
tems would apparently be competitive, for each company proposed links to roughly 
the same cities and areas to replace the existing national telegraph. Representa- 
ciones Unidas also planned to complete its contract in three stages. In the first 
stage, Panama City and David would be connected by microwave relay stations. 
Long-distance circuits would then be added to this system to link the cities of 
Chorrera, Aguadulce, Chitré, Las Tablas, and Santiago. The second stage, to 
be started 15 months after completion of the first, would extend long-distance cir- 
cuits to the towns of Anc6n, Penonomé, Los Santos, Son4, Almirante, and La Pal- 
ma. It also provided for the construction of automatic telephone service in Cho- 
rrera, Penonomé, Aguadulce, Chitré, Las Tablas, Santiago, and Almirante. As 
in the Empresas Eléctricas contract, the third stage would extend telephone serv- 
ice to areas considered "appropriate" by the government. The Representaciones 
Unidas concession, which would run for 20 years, allowed a 25% discount on serv- 
ices to government agencies. 
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Invasion Aftermath. In a world of public relations and propaganda it was 
only natural that the big story of May 1961 was Premier Fidel Castro's offer to 
exchange 1,214 of the prisoners taken during the abortive April counterrevolution- 
ary invasion of Cuba (HAR, XIV: 309-15) for 500 tractors. On May 17, speaking 
to a group of peasants at the celebration of the second anniversary of the signing 
of Cuba's radical agrarian reform law, Castro suggested that the prisoners should 
be traded for farm tractors to help the peasants. The speech, broadcast over the 
Havana radio, was monitored in Miami. According to the Miami newspaper Diario 
las Américas, Cuba's former President (1948-52) Carlos Prfo Socarr4s telephoned 
the newspaper immediately following the speech and called for the formation of a 
committee to take Castro up on his "proposal."' Prio's statement was published on 
May 18. The following day the White House, after first shrugging off the Castro 
offer as "typical, '' changed course and said that it required "careful scrutiny." 
Then, at the personal request of President Kennedy, a committee headed by Elea- 
nor Roosevelt, Milton Eisenhower, and Walter Reuther was formed to raise funds 
to buy the tractors. This committee sent Castro a telegram on May 20 offering to 
assume responsibility for raising the funds. The same day, a ten-man delegation 
elected by the prisoners from among their ranks flew from Havana to Miami to be- 
gin the negotiations. 





The White House at first disclaimed any connection with the "Tractors for 
Freedom" committee, then admitted that Kennedy had personally contacted its 
three famous chairmen by telephone. It was reported that Kennedy took the action 
because he was concerned about rumors that several groups were preparing to deal 
with Castro independently. Quick steps thus had to be taken in order to ensure that 
one central bipartisan committee would assume full responsibility. It was also sug- 
gested that Kennedy wished to keep Prfo, popular with neither pro- nor anti-Castro 
Cubans, out of the picture. 


President Kennedy denied that the committee had any official sanction, but 
he expressed the hope that all citizens would contribute. He promised that contri- 
butions would be tax exempt and that the necessary export licenses would be given 
(tractors were banned under the U.S. embargo of shipments to Cuba). Also, the 
President rejected the suggestion that the committee would be violating the Logan 
Act, which prohibits private citizens from negotiating with foreign governments. 


Instead of the 500 30-ton tractors which Castro demanded, the committee 
proposed that he accept an assortment of 500, the largest of which would weigh 
nine tons. Rather presumptuously, U.S. agricultural experts said that the smaller 
tractors were better suited to Cuban agricultural needs. The committee gave the 
Cuban Premier until June 7 to reply. Fund-raising committees were organized in 
several Latin American countries, and the entire issue was a controversial and 
important news item throughout the Hemisphere (see INTERNATIONAL). 


The "Tractors for Freedom" issue stirred up nearly as much debate in the 
U.S. press as had the invasion itself. Republicans and conservative Democrats 
considered the affair "appeasement" and denounced President Kennedy for paying 
"blackmail" to a 'Communist dictator.'' Using sentiment evoked by the trial of 
ex- Nazi Adolf Eichmann in Israel, Castro's enemies compared his proposal to 
Eichmann's offer to exchange Jews for trucks in 1945. Certain dissimilarities 
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were ignored, however: the Cuban captives were prisoners of war, members of 
an invasion force launched by the United States in violation of Cuba's sovereignty; 
furthermore, the captives were not going to be executed but put to work cleaning 
up and repairing the invasion area. (Playa Girén on the Bahfa de Cochinos, where 
the invaders landed, was the site of a resort development begun by the Revolution- 
ary Government in 1960.) Unsuccessful resolutions were introduced in Congress 
to stop the activities of the tractor committee or at least to deny tax exemptions to 
contributors. 


Communications between the tractor committee and the Cuban Government 
were impaired by the use of terminology subject to double definition. 'Tractors" 
vs. "bulldozers" was finally cleared up, but the major obstacle was the U.S. 
press insistence that the word "'trade'' be used, while Castro preferred 'indemni- 
fication."" The committee's communiqués were carefully neutral, but Castro 
threatened to stop negotiations if the U.S. press persisted in its interpretation. 


The outcome of the negotiations was not certain at month's end. The only 
captives who were specifically excluded from the deal were Manuel Artime Buesa 
(the expeditionary leader) and those accused of being henchmen of ex-dictator 
Fulgencio Batista. Castro said that Artime's freedom depended on the treatment 
given to Francisco Molina del Rfo, a Cuban accused of killing a child in a New 
York café brawl between Fidelistas and anti- Fidelistas during Castro's visit to 
the United Nations in September 1960 (HAR, XIII: 605). According to Cuban 
sources, one of the key prosecution witnesses, Humberto Triana, recanted his 
testimony against Molina after being captured in Cuba during the invasion. The 
sentencing of Molina was postponed until the story could be verified. Reports also 


circulated that Castro might demand the release of other political prisoners held 
in the United States, including Pedro Albizu Campos, the Puerto Rican nationalist 
leader. 


In the traditional manner, the Senate Foreign Relations Subcommittee on 
Inter-American Affairs sat in secret session during May, trying to find out what 
happened on April 17-18. Hashing over the invasion was not a popular pastime, 
however. Former President Eisenhower warned the subcommittee that "the last 
thing you want is to have a full-scale investigation and lay all this on the record." 
Although the Senate subcommittee announced that there would be no "full-scale" 
investigation, it heard the testimony of Secretary of State Dean Rusk; director of 
the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) Allen Dulles; Dulles' assistant in charge of 
Cuba, Richard Bissell, Jr.; and the chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, General 
Lyman L. Lemnitzer. It was reported that the subcommittee was also to be briefed 
by two reporters, Tad Szulc of the New York Times and Henry Raymont of United 
Press International. Raymont had spent time in a Cuban jail in April after being 
arrested during the mass roundups of suspected counterrevolutionaries (HAR, XIV: 
313). Little of what the subcommittee learned was made public except that General 
Lemnitzer reportedly testified that the CIA had spent some $45 million on the ven- 
ture. 





Meanwhile, in Cuba, Ratl Castro told visiting Latin Americans that the 
Bahia de Cochinos was the best possible location in Cuba to try an invasion. He 
said that if the counterrevolutionary paratrooper group could have held the road 
junction at Jagiiey Grande, the surrounding swamps would have served as an excel- 
lent defense for the beachhead. However, said Castro, because of the bravery of 
the militia in making continuous charges, the paratroopers were unable to hold 
their position for more than a few hours. The swamp surrounding the beachhead 
then became the sides of a box-trap from which there was no escape as the militia 
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advanced down the road to the sea. Rail Castro indicated that the paratroopers 
might have been able to hold out longer with the help of intensive air support, but 
he insisted that the key factor in the battle was the courage of his young militia 
troops. In Washington there were reports that extensive air support had been in- 
cluded in the earlier (Republican administration) plan but that President Kennedy 
had vetoed direct U.S. Air Force participation during the early stages of the war. 


A few bedraggled survivors of the invasion force were picked up in May. 
Several different groups of men had taken to the water in small boats, but since 
there was apparently no formal search for survivors in the waters off southern 
Cuba, those who were rescued were very lucky. By mid-May it was clear that 
nearly all of the members of the invasion force had been captured. The 200 men 
under the command of Higinio (Nifio) Diaz, who had refused to make a planned 
diversionary landing during the invasion (HAR, XIV: 312), turned up in Florida. 


Security measures to minimize fifth-column sabotage in case of another at- 
tack had resulted in mass round-ups of suspected counterrevolutionaries in April. 
The stories which were published in May by anti-Castro publications placed the 
figures as high as 50,000 persons in Havana and 200,000 for Cuba as a whole. 
Although these numbers were exaggerated, there were widespread arrests. Since 
prisons were not large enough to hold the suspects, the national police utilized 
sports arenas, theaters, and other buildings. In a speech, Premier Castro 
pointed out that it was inevitable that some innocent persons had been arrested 
during the round-ups. He apologized especially for "vigilante committees" and 
said that everything possible was being done to restrict prosecution to those who 
were guilty of serious counterrevolutionary activities. 


Some of those arrested were U.S. citizens, and in May the State Department 
advised any Americans still residing in Cuba to leave the country. Approximately 
300 persons applied for exit visas during the month through the Swiss Embassy, 
which had handled U.S. affairs since the diplomatic break with Cuba in January 
(HAR, XIV: 31-32). The total number of U.S. citizens in Cuba, excluding those 
at the Guant4namo naval base, was estimated at 1,200. Long-time New York 
Times correspondent Ruby Hart Phillips was among those who returned to the 
United States. 


The Guant4namo naval base continued to be the subject of much bitter com- 
ment in Cuba, but the government stressed that it would not attempt any action 
against the base. Obviously, any such action would give the United States a pre- 
text for unilateral action. However, the Castro government did stop almost all 
traffic of Cuban vehicles into the base. 


The counterrevolutionary organizations in Miami continued to splinter and 
feud over personalities and ideologies during May. On May 27, Manuel Ray's 
Movimiento Revolucionario del Pueblo (MRP) officially quit the coalition Revolu- 
tionary Council. The move had been anticipated since April when Ray expressed 
disgust with the council and the CIA over the minor role his group had been ac- 
corded in the invasion preparations and attack. The MRP break with the council 
provoked a split within Ray's group itself when five relatively unimportant mem- 
bers joined the Frente Revolucionario Democratico (FRD). Meanwhile, the chair- 
man of the council, José Miré Cardona, met with President Kennedy. They dis- 
cussed the tractor-prisoner affair (Mir6's son was a prisoner), and Mir6é was 
offered a job traveling around South America to speak against the Castro regime. 
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Although there had been indications in late April that the United States might 
carry out some immediate further action against Cuba, it was clear by mid-May 
that Kennedy was searching for another type of policy, at least for the present. 
Anti-Castro propaganda in Latin America increased significantly, and a new effort 
to woo and win the 'neutralists" was under way (see INTERNATIONAL, BRAZIL). 


Cuba Declared "Socialist." On May 1 the Cuban people turned out for mas- 
sive May Day parades and rallies in what Premier Castro called a demonstration 
by "direct democracy" of public support for the Revolution. There were demon- 
strations in every city in Cuba. In Havana, school children, youth and women's 
groups, teachers, workers, peasants, athletes, and members of the Rebel Army 
and militia marched through the huge Plaza Civica carrying banners with revolu- 
tionary slogans and pictures of such notables as José Marti, Karl Marx, and, of 
course, Fidel Castro and other Revolutionary leaders. After the parade had con- 
tinued a reported 14-1/2 hours, Castro spoke to the throng. He said: "The Rev- 
olution holds power through the people. What are the people interested in? Ina 
Revolution that advances without waste of time. . . Do the people have time for 
elections? No! A Revolution which is the will of the people is the same as an 
election every day... It is a constant communication among the people, like this 
meeting." 





Premier Castro said that the 1940 constitution had been destroyed by the 
old politicians and corrupt leadership of the past. The Revolution, he said, had 
"gone too far [to be covered by] that short section of the 1940 constitution which, 
though good for its time, was never carried out."' He then indicated that it was 
time for Cubans to begin planning a new constitution. He said that the new consti- 
tution would obviously be a synthesis of existing revolutionary law, since, he said, 
there would probably be few new reforms made. Admitting that the laws were of 
a social nature, he said that the new constitution would thus be considered "Social- 
ist."' As in the past, Castro reassured the petite bourgeoisie that the Revolution 
needed and wanted them as much as the workers and peasants. 


The general feeling existed in Cuba that the debacle of April 17 had "consol- 
idated" the Revolution and had finally convinced those who had believed that the 
United States would never attack Cuba. Appealing to middle class elements, Castro 
pleaded, "Why not join in the enthusiasm?" Speaking of the United States, he said, 
"It is a crime that our people are not left in peace to complete the work of justice 
for those that used to live in humiliation and misery. . . Why don't they [the United 
States] leave us alone?" 


Castro announced two revolutionary decrees in his May Day speech: that 
all private schools were to be nationalized and that all anti-revolutionary, foreign- 
born priests would have to leave the country. Both of these measures had been 
anticipated for several months (HAR, XIV: 217). Foreign-born priests who dis- 
played a willingness to work with the Revolution would, on request, be granted 
special permission to remain in Cuba. Private school owners were to be indem- 
nified; teachers and directors were to be given the opportunity to continue at their 
posts or at similar jobs within the national school system. 


A large-scale exodus of Catholic priests and nuns and some Protestant clergy 
began during May. Some 2,000 in all were expected to leave. Before the exodus 
began, there were between 700 and 800 Catholic priests in Cuba, about three-fourths 
of whom were Spanish. The majority of the nuns were also Spanish. In his speech, 
Castro insisted that the problem between the Revolution and these people was not 
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over religion or the Catholic Church per se, but rather over the clergy's partici- 
pation in spreading the counterrevolution. He said that the churches would stay 
open but that religion could not be taught in schools. The seizure of the private 
schools was carried out swiftly. All were taken, from the nursery level to the 
Catholic Universidad Santo Tom4s de Villanueva. The remaining private yacht 
and country clubs were also taken over by the government in May. 


Education. The plan of the Castro regime was to teach every illiterate 
Cuban-- well over a million adults--to read and write before the end of 1961. A 
vigorous creative program to accomplish this goal with literacy brigades (HAR, 
XIV: 217) got under way in May. It was estimated that at least 60,000 students 
had already volunteered to join the brigades. Premier Castro, at a send-off rally 
for one group, estimated that 250,000 volunteers, adults and students, would be 
needed in all. Each peasant family would receive $10 per month to compensate for 
the teacher's room and board. 


Attacking the education problem from another angle, the Ministry of Educa- 
tion set up short-term, specialized courses for young peasants in various cities. 
Under one such program, about 15,000 peasant girls were studying sewing. The 
government planned to give each girl a sewing machine when she returned to her 
cooperative, on the condition that she teach ten other girls to sew. The sewing 
machines had already been ordered (HAR, XIV: 316). Another group was studying 
artificial insemination for livestock as part of the program of the Instituto Nacional 
de la Reforma Agraria (INRA) for improving breeds. 


Minister of Education Armando Hart Davalos returned from a tour of educa- 
tion facilities in Soviet bloc countries. The young Education Minister praised 
Soviet education in a speech about his visit. 


New Transportation Minister. Captain Omar Fernandez Canizares took 
over the Transportation Ministry, replacing Major Julio Camacho Aguilera. No 
explanation for the change was given. 





Cuba, the Americas, and the Soviet Bloc. During May the Cuban press 
waxed enthusiastic over the foreign policies of Brazil, Mexico, and Ecuador, the 
three Latin American countries which, for various reasons, had most vigorously 
opposed a direct U.S. invasion. In May, acting Foreign Minister Carlos Olivares 
headed a goodwill mission to the three countries. Official statements on the suc- 
cess of the mission were mildly vague. Brazil's canny President Janio Quadros, 
for example, said that Olivares' visit "perhaps will contribute to an improvement 
in inter-American relationships.'' Olivares devoted himself to reassuring the men 
with whom he talked that the press had distorted Premier Castro's May Day speech. 
He insisted that Cuba would eventually have elections and that when Cubans said 


"Socialism" they did not necessarily mean what the Chinese meant by the same 
word. 





Nominal Foreign Minister and much-traveled diplomat Rail Roa also visited 
Mexico en route to Cairo to attend a conference of "neutral" nations. Many Latin 
Americans were guests at the Cuban May Day celebrations, among them the Bra- 
zilian Francisco Juliio and more than 100 peasant leaders from Pernambuco (see 
BRAZIL). Juliio and Castro reportedly spent long hours together discussing agri- 
cultural and political problems. 
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Canada continued to maintain a moderate attitude toward Cuba. During the 
state visit of President Kennedy to Canada, he and Prime Minister Diefenbaker 
signed a joint communiqué which said that the alignment of any nation in the Hem- 
isphere with international Communism was a matter for serious concern, but Cuba 
was not mentioned by name. Meanwhile the Canadian press continued to criticize 
U.S. foreign policy, and Canadian businessmen continued to trade with Cuba. Sev- 
eral cargoes were shipped in May, and negotiations were completed for the sale of 
$1 million worth of paper pulp to Havana. 


Cultural and economic ties with the Sino-Soviet bloc continued to be strength- 
ened. Delegations from the Chinese People's Republic and North Vietnam were 
among those to visit Cuba in May; and East Germany, Czechoslovakia, and Yugo- 
slavia sent missions to work out 1962 economic agreements. Cuba sent economic, 
trade union, and cultural missions to China, North Vietnam, Hungary, and Bulgaria. 
Representatives of the Cuban youth group Asociaci6n de J6venes Rebeldes (which 
recently merged with the Communist youth organization Juventud Socialista) spent 
a month in the Soviet Union. There the J6venes Rebeldes leaders signed an agree- 
ment which would bring 1,000 Cubans to the Soviet Union to study farming techniques, 
while 3,000 Soviet agricultural students would teach in Cuba. 


Premier Castro was awarded a Lenin Peace Prize by the Soviet Union. Revo- 
luci6n featured the event on the front page and reprinted the picture of Nikita S. 
Khrushchev and Fidel Castro embracing each other. The picture had been taken 
when the two leaders met for the first time at the United Nations General Assembly 
session in New York in October 1960. 


The Cuban industrialization program was completely dependent on Soviet 
help. This was clearly outlined by Minister of Industry Ernesto ("Che") Guevara 
in a televised speech. He said that contracts for over 100 factories, including a 
steel mill, a petroleum refinery, and a motor factory, had been signed with the 
Sino-Soviet bloc countries. Guevara said that there were 79 Soviet technicians 
(including translators) in Cuba and 62 from Czechoslovakia. There were also 
technicians from other countries working in Cuba; in May, for example, ten tech- 
nicians left Sio Paulo, Brazil, to live and work there. During his talk, Guevara 
stressed the fact that locations for the factories and the rate at which they would 
be put into operation werebeing carefully studied to assure a coordinated, healthy 
development of all sectors of the Cuban economy. 


U.N. Agricultural Aid. Despite U.S. opposition, final approval was given 
to a $3 million U.N. Special Fund project to aid Cuban agriculture (HAR, XIV: 
218). The project called for a study of livestock production, soil classification, 
conservation, and crop diversification. 





HAITI 


Duvalier Re-elected President. On May 5, Attorney General Max Duplessis 
proclaimed that Frangois Duvalier had been re-elected for a second term of six 
years as President. In the elections for a new unicameral legislature on April 30, 
the strongman did not officially run, but the words "Dr. Frangois Duvalier--Pres- 
ident'' appeared on every ballot (HAR, XIV: 319). He had been running the country 
for four years, the last three under a state of siege. Although Duvalier still had 
two years to serve on his first six-year term, which would not officially end until 
May 15, 1963, he apparently decided to consolidate his power early because of the 
traditional difficulty of winning a second term in Haiti. 
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The inauguration took place on May 22, accompanied by a wave of over 600 
arrests, paving the way for an even stronger dictatorship. Some 50,000 country 
folk were trucked into town for the ceremony, lending an air of jubilance and pop- 
ular support to the affair. They camped everywhere for five days, singing, danc- 
ing, and fighting. 


Max Frankel, New York Times correspondent, reported from Port-au- 
Prince: "It is the virtually unanimous view of Haitians and foreigners here that 
Dr. Frangois Duvalier now rules the Negro Republic as an unchallenged dictator. 
The 54-year-old physician, who began this week a self-proclaimed second term as 
President, has managed to destroy all effective opposition."' It was also true, how- 
ever, that students and other intellectuals, whose views were reflected in secret 
circulars, were looking ever more enviously toward the regime of Fidel Castro in 
nearby Cuba. 





Reaction of the United States and the Catholic Church. The U.S. Govern- 
ment recalled Ambassador Robert Newbegin before the inauguration ceremonies in 
a deliberate show of disapproval. He returned to Haiti a week later with instruc- 
tions to be "cool but correct"' toward the Duvalier regime. While making clear its 
disapproval of Duvalier, the United States apparently intended to avoid, for the 
time being, any drastic measures against him and would continue to provide mili- 
tary and economic aid, estimated at $13.5 million for 1961. It was generally felt 
in Washington that the withdrawal of aid would quite likely result in the collapse of 
the Haitian Government. The diplomatic snub was also softened by the fact that a 
ship lying at anchor near the inauguration site had just brought a shipment of arms 





from New Orleans for Duvalier's U.S. Marines-trained army. 


The U.S. Government was not alone in taking a somewhat equivocal stand 
toward the 'élection,"' inasmuch as the inauguration was celebrated with a Te Deum 
mass at the Cathedral in Port-au-Prince, despite the fact that the Catholic Church 
had earlier excommunicated Duvalier (HAR, XIV: 37) and despite his reliance on 
the use of voodoo as an instrument of rule. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Trujillo Assassinated! The "Era of Trujillo" came to an abrupt end in its 
31st year on May 30. Generalissimo Rafael Leonidas Trujillo Molina, 69, died as 
had so many of his enemies, by assassination. According to the official announce- 
ment made by the Dominican Government, a group of seven conspirators led by re- 
tired Army General Juan Tomas Diaz ambushed and machine- gunned the dictator. 
The press release said that the attack occurred at ten o'clock at night as Trujillo 
was being driven by his chauffeur, Captain Zacarfas de la Cruz, to his estate, La 
Fundaci6n, in San Crist6bal. However, conflicting sources seemed unable to agree 
upon the exact location of the gun battle. The government itself mentioned two sep- 
arate locations in news releases, and the chauffeur, wounded but able to talk, con- 
tradicted these with a third. Trujillo was on his way to visit his most recent mis- 
tress, Mona Sanchez, a 20-year-old mulatto. He supposedly died fighting with his 
attackers, shooting back at them with a pistol until he fell. The chauffeur, left for 
dead, later said, "They shot him like an animal." Two of the attackers were killed 
and the other five escaped. The dictator's body was savagely beaten, dumped into 
the trunk of his car, and not discovered until dawn, according to government spokes- 
men. Trujillo had 27 bullet wounds in his body. 
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News of the death was withheld for 18 hours and finally announced by Presi- 
dent Joaqufn Balaguer on May 31. At the same time, U.S. presidential press sec- 
retary Pierre Salinger made a similar announcement in Paris. The Dominican 
Government's version of the death of Trujillo was immediately caught up by the 
U.S. press services and widely disseminated. The many discrepancies and con- 
tradictions contained in it caused a great deal of speculation among observers of 
the Dominican scene and exile groups in general as to what actually happened. It 
was generally agreed that the official government account of what occurred was a 
smoke screen. 


The apparent motive of the conspirators was revenge rather than revolution, 
although contradictory statements were also issued in this regard. Although pos- 
sibly only a coincidence, unusual activity had been reported earlier in May in and 
around Ciudad Trujillo, and hospitals throughout the nation had been advised by the 
government to be ready to receive wounded persons. Considerable air activity was 
also observed at this time. There had been insistent reports that underground 
groups were working to start a rebellion, possibly in cooperation with some mili- 
tary elements. 


Ironically enough, the murder took place on the road to San Crist6bal, where 
Trujillo was born in 1891. The son of a postal clerk, he enlisted in the Dominican 
Army during the occupation of the U.S. Marines and became a protégé of various 
Marine officers. Using this connection to become head of the Army, he rose to be 
dictator of the entire country after the Marines departed. Latin Americans have 
never forgotten the U.S. role in his success story. He rebuilt the country and put 


the economy on a firm footing, while making himself and his family enormously 
rich in the process. In turn, the Dominican Republic became a feudal fiefdom, en- 
tirely devoid of human rights. The fortune of "El Benefactor," as he like to be 
called, was estimated at nearly $1,000 million at the time of his death. 


As an aftermath of the assassination, Dominican security police arrested 
Bishop Thomas F. Reilly at the College of Santo Domingo, where he had taken ref- 
uge in April after his attacks on the regime and the counterdemonstration against 
him (HAR, XIV: 320). In the process of the arrest, two priests were injured by 
soldiers with free-swinging gun butts, and a nun was wounded by a stray bullet that 
was fired as a warning. Reilly was held for an hour and then returned to the col- 
lege with the personal apologies of President Balaguer. 


In New York, about 200 anti-Trujillo exiles gathered outside the office of 
Consul General Luis R. Mercado, and a group of them forced their way inside and 
rioted. Thirty-one were arrested and charged with disorderly conduct. They were 
later released. 


As the month ended, the situation remained ambiguous in the Dominican 
Republic; the populace reacted to the news of Trujillo's death with a stunned and 
fearful silence. The Army seemed to be in control, however, and Army and po- 
lice units immediately began to search for the fugitive attackers and to probe for 
others allegedly involved in the plot. The United States, unsure of developments, 
maintained an attitude of watchful waiting. 


Pact between Trujillo and Castro again Reported. The recurrent rumor of 
a pact between Fidel Castro and Trujillo again found substance in a major news- 
paper, albeit one that was loudly anti-Castro. The New York Herald Tribune of 
May 11 reported that such a pact was in existence, having "been concluded earlier 
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this year." As evidence of this, it was pointed out that El Caribe, the official 
Trujillo newspaper, had suddenly changed its line and become proCastro. A 
similar story had beén published in the New York Times in January (HAR, XIV: 
39). The Dominican consul general in New York announced that he had been in- 
structed by his government to state that "there exists no understanding or deals 
of any kind whatsoever between the Dominican Republic and the Castro Communist 
regime in Cuba." 





"Bloc of Cooperation'"' Meeting. The newly formed "bloc of cooperation, "' 
an organization composed of revolutionary anti-Communist Dominican exiles (HAR, 
XIV: 321), held a meeting which was attended by more than 700 persons, including 
Cuban and Nicaraguan exiles. The five dictators of the Americas (Trujillo, Castro, 
Duvalier, Somoza, and Stroessner) were bitterly attacked, along with Communism. 
The tone of the meeting was set by the Dominican intellectual Noel Henriquez, who 
delivered a speech in summation of the affair: "In the fullness of responsibility, 
we are ensuring that the warm waters of the Caribbean will be the tomb of the dic- 
tators. of the American continent." 





Trujillo Charged with Persecution of Catholic Church. The United States 
sent a note to the Inter-American Peace Commission of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, charging the government of the Dominican Republic with inspiring the 
disturbances against Bishop Reilly in April (HAR, XIV: 320-1). The note to the 
commission, the organization that was investigating existing tensions in the Carib- 
bean area, did not ask that any specific action be taken. Signed by Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary of State Arturo Morales Carrié6n, the note also held the Trujillo re- 


gime responsible for other attacks against the Catholic Church in the Dominican 
Republic. 





PUERTO RICO 


Plebiscite on Statehood. The Partido Estadista Republicano (PER) intro- 
duced a resolution in the Commonwealth Senate requesting a plebiscite on the 
political status of Puerto Rico, to be supervised by a committee of the U.S. Con- 
gress. The supporters of the resolution based its legality first on the Puerto Ri- 
can constitution, which guarantees the people of the island all the rights and pre- 
rogatives of U.S. citizenship, and second on U.S. Public Law95, enacted on 
June 21, 1960. 





Arthur Barron, producer of the NBC program "The Nation's Future," in- 
vited Governor Luis Mufioz Marfn of the Partido Popular Democratico (PPD) and 
Luis A. Ferré of the PER to participate in a television debate on the political sta- 
tus of Puerto Rico and the possibility of holding a plebiscite on the issue. Asked 
during a press conference whether he would accept the invitation, Mufioz Marin 
answered that he would debate with Ferré or with Miguel A. Garcfa Méndez, the 
chairman of the PER, only during the 1964 election campaign or when and if a 
plebiscite on the political status of Puerto Rico were arranged under existing law. 
The law to which the Governor referred states that a plebiscite on political status 
can be voted upon only after the submission of a petition with signatures numbering 
at least 10% of the total vote cast in the last election. 


Catholic Party Fraud Investigation. The joint committee of the Common- 
wealth House of Representatives and Senate which was investigating alleged fraud 
in the petition campaign of the Partido de Accién Cristiana (PAC--HAR, XIV: 322) 
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recommended the invalidation of the election of José L. FeliGé Pesquera as Repre- 
sentative and of Mario E. Davila as Senator and asked that the two legislators be 
denied their seats. In its final report, the committee concluded that the registra- 
tion of the PAC "was vitiated with fraud" and that the election of FeliG Pesquera 
and Davila "was the product of that fraud and of the coercion of the Puerto Rican 
electorate by the Catholic Church hierarchy." 


The two legislators whose seats were thus threatened declared to the press 
that the proposed action constituted "political piracy."" They also stated that they 
would initiate court action on the grounds that the legislature had exceeded its au- 
thority and violated the island constitution. The two further commented that they 
might request a quo warranto if the PER attempted to fill the two seats which they 
vacated. A quo warranto is a court proceeding in which an official is required to 
show by what right he exercises his office. 


Puerto Rico Member of Caribbean Organization. With the support of Gov- 
ernor Mufioz Marin, the U.S. Congress considered the inclusion of Puerto Rico 
in the new Caribbean Organization, which has its headquarters in San Juan. The 
Governor announced that the chiefs of the various governments of the area would 
meet in San Juan in September to arrange the transfer of authority from the Carib- 
bean Commission, with its headquarters in Port of Spain, Trinidad, to the Carib- 
bean Organization. The commission, made up of the United States, Great Britain, 
France, and the Netherlands, had been established in 1949 to foster cooperation 
between the independent territories in the Caribbean. In the new organization, the 
local governments of the British West Indies, British Guiana, Surinam, the Neth- 
erlands Antilles, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands would assume authority, 





while the United States, Great Britain, and the Netherlands would sit in only as 
observers. France, however, was to be allowed direct representation on behalf 
of its territories (Guadeloupe, Martinique, and French Guiana), since these are 
regarded as departments and therefore integral parts of France. 


Reaction to Announced Sugar Quota. Representatives of the U.S. beet sugar 
industry testified before the U.S. House Committee on Agriculture that since Puerto 
Rico had not been able to fulfill its quota for four years, a part of the quota should 
be reassigned permanently to mainland growers. The hearings were held primarily 
in order to give mainland beet growers a chance to express their opinions on the 
sugar legislation to go into effect in June 1962. It was expected that hearings of a 
similar nature would be held at which representatives of the Puerto Rican sugar 
industry would voice their points of view. 





Minimum Wage Bill. In accordance with the minimum wage law signed in 
early May by President Kennedy, Puerto Rican workers would receive wage in- 
creases of up to 25%. Effective in November, island workers would receive an 
initial increase of 15%, to be followed two years later by an additional increase of 
10%. The coverage of the new law was also extended to important segments of the 
retail and service trades and the construction industry. Some Commonwealth of- 
ficials had doubted that the law would go into effect in its current form, especially 
since there was fear that it would discourage continental industries from operating 


on the island, where salary levels had previously been considerably lower than on 
the mainland. 
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WEST INDIES, BRITISH GUIANA, BRITISH HONDURAS 


Federal. After a final series of meetings in Port of Spain, the Inter-Govern- 

mental Conference on the Federal constitution (HAR, XIV: 324) concluded its work. 
After many differences and clashes, agreement was reached on most of the issues, 
with the demands of Jamaica and Trinidad prevailing over those of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and of the smaller islands. The number in the House of Representatives 
was increased from 45 to 64. Of the additional seats, Jamaica received 14 and 
Trinidad five. Despite strong federal opposition, the collection of revenue from 
income tax was reserved to individual units, thus leaving federal revenue depend- 
ent on customs duties. Industrial development was also reserved to the island 
governments. Largely to meet the fears of Jamaica that its nascent industries 
might be damaged, a customs union would not be established immediately but would 
be brought about in phases over nine years. Likewise, complete freedom of move- 
ment within the Federation would not be mandatory for nine years. This was in- 
serted at the insistence of Trinidad, which feared excessive immigration from the 
small, over-populated islands. The precise method of amending the constitution 
was not settled and would be decided in a conference to be held in London with the 
government of Great Britain, beginning on May 31. It seemed likely, however, 
that the provision over amendment would give a virtual veto power to Jamaica. 
The conference decided on the setting up of a Regional Council of Ministers where 
unit premiers and chief ministers would meet as a forum for formal meetings with 
the Federal Government. The Prime Minister would preside over this body, which 
would work as a convention and would not be provided for in the constitution. 


Comments on the results of the Inter-Governmental Conference were mixed. 
Prime Minister Grantley Adams strongly criticized the weakening of the federal 
government which would arise from the decisions of the conference. He added that 
he could not conceive of a government as frail as that envisaged by the Trinidad 
conference, indicating that he remained adamant in his opposition. On the other 
hand, Trinidad Premier Eric Williams said in a radio talk that he had compromised 
to save the Federation. Had he insisted upon a strong central government the Inter- 
Governmental Conference would have broken down. At the London airport, he 
claimed that the conference had been a success, since most of the difficulties had 
been resolved. The Trinidad Guardian commented editorially that the outcome of 
the conference would cause satisfaction throughout the West Indies. 


On his return to Jamaica, Premier Norman Manley received a mixed recep- 
tion at Palisadoes airport, with supporters and opponents bearing opposing placards. 
Manley claimed that the conference had succeeded "beyond what seemed possible 
when it began."" He expressed the view that he would be able to defeat the efforts of 
Prime Minister Adams to reverse the federal constitutional agreements arrived at 
in Port of Spain. An emergency meeting of the People's National Party gave Manley 
full support over the amendment of the federal constitution. 


Colonial Secretary Iain Macleod said in the House of Commons that he under- 
stood the conference had reached agreement on a wide range of matters but that 
there were still outstanding questions which he hoped the constitutional conference 
at Lancaster House, London, would settle. The special correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times, however, gloomily predicted that the conference would have a rougher 
passage than had been expected, with clashes of personality likely to occur. The 
London Daily Telegraph commented editorially that the problem was to hammer 
out a constitution which would give the Federal Government sufficient power, es- 
pecially in taxation, to run a viable administration and at the same time to leave 
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local governments and particularly those of Jamaica and Trinidad sufficient finan- 
cial control over the federal expenditures necessary for the less prosperous islands. 
The newspaper added that in spite of rivalries, there was a strong impetus toward 
agreement. 


Macleod declared in the House of Commons that the figures of immigration 
into Great Britain for 1960 and the first quarter of 1961 were very disturbing in- 
deed. The estimated numbers of immigrants, mostly from the West Indies, were 
50,000 for 1960 and 10,200 for the first quarter of 1961. The British Government, 
he added, had not reached firm conclusions on a matter which involved an impor- 
tant matter of principles with Commonwealth countries (HAR, XIV: 323). In a 
pastoral letter, William Cardinal Godfrey, Archbishop of Westminster, expressed 
"grave concern" at the aggravation on the housing shortage by unrestricted immi- 
gration into Britain from the Commonwealth. He questioned, therefore, the wisdom 
of maintaining the otherwise admirable open-door policy. At a press conference in 
London, however, Premier Manley of Jamaica said that he was opposed to any pro- 
posals which would limit West Indian immigration into Britain, which he claimed 
were based not on sound economic or social grounds but on the question of color. 


Brigadier Derek Lister, Commander of the [British] Caribbean Area, ex- 
plained the difficulty and complexity of West Indies defense to a meeting at Kings- 
ton, Jamaica. With the coming of independence, it was reasonable, he considered, 
to assume that British troops would be withdrawn. The expansion of the West In- 
dia Regiment to fill the vacancy would be a monumental job, taking into account the 
officer shortage. Time would be necessary to train West Indian officers, and for 


a temporary period British officers would have to be employed. Britain, itself, 
however, was very short of officers, Lister said. 


At a meeting in Port of Spain, the Caribbean Workers' Congress declared 
itself in favor of complete independence for the West Indies, British Guiana, and 
all British territories comprised in the Caribbean zone. In the industrial field, 
the congress stated its goals as the promotion of the social well-being of its mem- 
bers to achieve a well organized trade unionism in the area. It pressed for the 
recognition of unions as the legitimate instruments of the working class, and for 
improvements in education, standards of living, social security, medical assist- 
ance, and the minimum salary of workers. The congress condemned totalitarian 
politics in any form. 


In its annual report, the Colonial Development Corporation expressed the 
hope that reconsideration would be given to its request that it be permitted to un- 
dertake new projects in at least some of the former colonies which had become 
independent. While embarking upon new projects was forbidden, schemes com- 
menced prior to independence were permitted to be continued and even expanded 
in some cases. 


The increasing importance of the West Indies to the United States was ap- 
parent from a bill before President Kennedy which would permit U.S. passenger 
ships to be diverted for Caribbean cruises during the slack season on their own 
runs without losing their operating differential subsidies. The New York Times 
reported that three U.S. shipping lines--Moore McCormack, United States, and 
American Export--had already included the Caribbean in their tentative winter 
schedules, which would go into effect in October; other lines were expected to 
follow the same pattern. 
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The British Colonial Office announced the provision of further aid for the 
West Indies banana industry. This included a British contribution toward re- 
search, and cooperation in the marketing of the industry's products in the United 
Kingdom. The situation would be reviewed in 1963. 


Jamaica. In opening the new Bank of Jamaica early in 1960 (HAR, XIII: 184) 
Premier Manley had declared that so long as it existed, irresponsible talk that the 
island faced bankruptcy would carry no weight. Finance Minister Vernon Arnett 
announced that a premium bonds saving scheme would be set up later in the year 
which would be managed by the Bank of Jamaica. Bank governor Stanley Payton 
declared that the bank would take charge of the issue and redemption of treasury 
bills and, in due course, of the operation of exchange control. The Jamaica 
Daily Gleaner commented editorially that recent remarks by Payton indicated his 
concern over the balance of payments position. It also pointed out that there had 
been a definite recession in trade during the first four months of 1961. The news- 
paper noted that the new bank faced challenging problems and had few reserves. It 
hoped that a local money market would be developed and a local stock exchange es- 
tablished. Commenting on the financial situation in Jamaica, Clinton Parchment 
considered that the Jamaica Government could not escape by laissez-faire means 
from the inflationary spiral in which it had been caught. He feared that the ulti- 
mate end might be that of a typical South American economy in which the bulk of 
the population lived off the government with the remainder supplying the revenue, 
while the country stagnated. 





Six men were arrested in the Red Hills area, scene of the Rastafari rebel- 


lion in 1960 (HAR, XIII: 797). Police discovered a homemade bomb, dynamite, 
and other material for explosives. Five of the men were charged under the Gun- 
powder and Explosives Law, and the sixth was held for cultivating ganja (Indian 
hemp). 


At a meeting in Savanna-la-Mar, Allan Isaacs, Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Lands, appealed to bankers and financiers to in- 
vest more of their funds in agriculture. He felt that too much money was being 
invested to finance consumption and not enough in production. 


The Noticiario Obrero Interamericano reported that there were some 800 
Cubans living in Jamaica (HAR, XIV: 326), of whom 619 were refugees who had 
arrived since March. The Church World Service of New York was actively assist- 
ing in the work of housing and feeding them. 





Trinidad. Ina message of good will to the founding Congress of Entertain- 
ment Workers held at San José, Costa Rica, Trinidad Labor Minister Donald C. 
Granado said that West Indian trade unionism, although only recently started, had 
developed in a vibrant, dynamic, and aggressive manner. The speech, reprinted 
in the Trinidad Nation, further stated that in Trinidad wages and working condi- 
tions in all the major industries and many minor ones were regulated by freely 
negotiated agreements between organizations of employees and workers. 


Speaking in Trinidad, Ernest Hess, Fisheries Adviser of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, said that the Caribbean was not a good fishing ground because of its 
depth. Furthermore, no great rivers flowed into it. Although it contained 400 
- commercial types of fish, no one kind was found in any great quantity. 
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Other Islands. Speaking at the official opening of the new deep-water har- 
bor at Bridgetown, Barbados, his native island, Prime Minister Sir Grantley 
Adams congratulated the British firm responsible for its construction. To com- 
plete the work, 40,000 tons of cement and 4,000 tons of steel had been required. 
The dredging of 2.2 million tons of coral had been necessary, and 900,000 tons of 
stone had been dug from a local quarry. The London Times described the project 
as a "welcome example of vital development in a small territory.'' The newspaper 
added that since ships could at last come alongside to load and unload, sugar could 
be marketed more efficiently. The new harbor would have a profound effect on 
this tightly-packed little island with a quarter of a million people living in an area 
hardly larger than the Isle of Wight. 





Led by Administrator Geoffrey C. Guy, the Turks and Caicos Islands dele- 
gation returned home from the Inter-Governmental Conference at Port of Spain 
after expressing satisfaction with the manner in which their case had been heard 
and dealt with. However, Frank Ricketts, Federal Minister of Agriculture and 
Natural Resources, declined to comment on the position of these islands vis-a-vis 
the West Indies. 


Correction: Henry A. Howard (p. 225) is the Administrator of St. Kitts, 
not of the broadcasting station. 





British Guiana. Interviewed at Port of Spain, majority party leader Cheddi 
Jagan claimed that his People's Progressive Party would make a clean sweep of 
the elections in August. He was on his way back from the United States, where an 
effort had been made by leading Guianese to bring about unity between him and the 
leader of the People's National Congress party, Forbes Burnham. 





British Honduras. The London Daily Telegraph reported that British Hon- 
duras had been admitted to associate membership on the U.N. Economic Commis- 
sion for Latin America (ECLA). Significantly, Guatemala, which has claims on 
the territory, voted in favor of this on the grounds that it would assist British 
Honduras to attain independence. El Nacional of Caracas reported First Minister 
George Price as suggesting the opening in Belize of a free port to stimulate invest- 
ment and the flow of goods. 








FRENCH WEST INDIES 


Following the letter by Deputy Aimé Césaire published in Le Monde of Paris, 
advocating an independent French West Indies federation (HAR, XIV: 327), the 
newspaper published a reply by Camille Petit, member of the General Council of 
Martinique. Petit said it was useless to blame the difficulties which beset the An- 
tilles on their status as departments of France, although no one would deny that 
these difficulties, such as overpopulation, inadequate salaries, and the problems 
of marketing tropical products, existed. This difficult situation had been system- 
atically exploited by subversive elements who used every social conflict to further 
their political ends, he said. It was claimed that no national spirit, based on eth- 
nic, linguistic, religious or cultural grounds, was possible in the Antilles: the 
population of Martinique, for example, was very diverse in origin and was only 
united by the fact that the island had belonged for more than three centuries to 
France. Indeed, Petit said, natives of Martinique took an active part in guiding 
the affairs of France. For example, Gaston Monnerville of Martinique had been 
president of the French Senate for 13 years. The relationship was very different 
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from that between other West Indian territories and the European countries with 
which they were associated. Petit pointed out the enormous advantages, in such 
things as social welfare, which derived from integration with metropolitan France. 


A statement, signed by nine out of the ten senators and deputies from Guade- 
loupe and Martinique, was published in the French and Antillean press. It stated 
their belief that these territories could advance socially and economically to the 
same standard of living as that of France only by remaining within the departmental 
framework. The declaration denounced the action of those who, in the present dan- 
gerous international situation, combined with tensions in the Caribbean, sought to 
disturb French sovereignty in the overseas departments. This action, it claimed, 
would simply result in replacing the old French colonialism with a new and foreign 
brand. Only by remaining in association with France could democratic principles 
be upheld. The document insisted, however, that decentralization must be speeded 
up. 


Deputy Aimé Césaire abstained, however, from signing the statement. Sub- 
sequently in Le Monde, he gave his reasons for this. He was fully in accord with 
the expression of attachment to France, but not to the departmental status, which 
he could not regard as the only, or the best, means of advancing the interests of 
the Antilles. Rules which held good for a highly-developed industrial country were 
unsuitable for small and underdeveloped countries more than 4,000 miles away. 
Commenting on Césaire's change of attitude since 1946 (HAR, XIV: 327), Match of 
Guadeloupe said that President Charles de Gaulle during his visit in 1960 to Marti- 
nique had not hesitated to ask him publicly to "get his second thoughts and his 
first thoughts into line." 


Following the hostile reception accorded Guiana deputy Justin Catayée at a 
meeting at Basse-Terre, Guadeloupe, organized to debate the possibility of an 
Antilles- French Guiana alliance (HAR, XIV: 328), expressions of loyalty to France 
were manifested by the mayors of Guiana and by the town of Cayenne. When Catayée 
left the Guadeloupe airport for Paris, there were more hostile demonstrations. 


A congress of natives of Martinique, Guadeloupe, and French Guiana was 
held in Paris to discuss the question of internal autonomy for these territories 
(HAR, XIV: 226). In a report in Match, customs inspector Valére Pique said that 
many of the statements at the conference were erroneous, particularly regarding 
economics, and that he himself had hardly been allowed to speak to correct them. 
In Justice of Martinique, delegate Georges Mauvois, secretary of the Martinique 
Communist Party, declared that the congress was the expression of a relatively 
new feeling, the birth of a genuine patriotism amongst the people of the Antilles 
and Guiana. The great movement of decolonization which was sweeping from Asia 
to America via Africa was spreading also to the Antilles and Guiana. The Guade- 
loupe Communist Party sent two members, Mme. Georges Tarer and Bertin Co- 
tellon, to attend the proclamation of the People's Republic of Cuba. 


Regarding the constant complaint about differences in salary between metro- 
politan France and the overseas departments, Match commented that this complaint 
was justified but pointed out that, because so much was being written about African 
evolution, the Antilles might fairly be compared with new republics such as Senegal 
and the Ivory Coast. Figures showed that the daily minimum guaranteed salary 
(911 francs) in Guadeloupe, Martinique, and Guiana was almost 50% above that of 
Senegal (640 francs), which headed the African list, and 200% above that of Chad 
(240 francs), at the bottom. In addition, the overseas departments had advantages 
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in the way of social services, including insurance and family allowances, which 
were almost nonexistent in the African territories. 


Writing in Sportif of Martinique, Senator Georges Marie-Anne recalled that 
in 1960 the receipts of Martinique had been 5,091 million francs, while expenditures 
for the same period had been 14,413 million francs. He remarked that, in these 
circumstances, autonomy was unthinkable. 


NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 


Curacao and Aruba. A ten-year development plan for Curagao was being 
drawn up with the intention of attracting more tourists to the island. The estimated 
cost was $26 million, of which one-third would be a gift and one-third a long-term 
loan from the Dutch Government. The remaining third would be raised by the is- 
landers themselves. In the Christian Science Monitor, Marilyn Hoffman said that 
plans were being worked out for a yacht harbor, glass bottom boat expeditions, 
fishing facilities, and a complex of hotels and small pensions aimed at producing 
a thousand extra rooms during the next ten years. P.C.Henriquez, secretary of 
the Technical Economic Council of the Netherlands Antilles, said that a decline 
had been apparent lately in the economy of the island and that the future outlook 
was unpromising. Drastic economies were being put into effect at the oil refinery, 
including extensive dismissals. Meanwhile, the population of the island was rapidly 
increasing. The increase in tourism, however, was a hopeful sign. 








At a meeting of the general council of the Caribbean Congress of Labour 
(CCL) in Trinidad, vice-president John Rojas was asked to give his special atten- 
tion to the problem of the Petroleum Workers' Federation of Aruba (PWFA), which 
so far had been fighting a futile battle for recognition against the Lago Oil and 
Transport Company. The Lago Company, however, announced that an election 
was to be held among its regular staff members to determine the manner in which 
they wished to be represented in negotiations with the management. The Lago Em- 
ployee Council (LEC), a company union and the present negotiating body, intimated 
its intention to transform itself into an independent union. The PWFA has consis- 
tently challenged the right of the LEC to represent the employees of the Lago Com- 
pany, claiming that over half of the LEC members pay dues to the PWFA. 


Surinam. During the first three months of 1961, the Surinam Planning Of- 
fice authorized over 6 million Surinam guilders toward the carrying out of the 
territory's ten-year development plan (HAR, XIII: 460). Because of drought, the 
production of balata in the first quarter of 1961 was only 7,000 kgs. as against 
more than 16,000 kgs. in the same period last year. A working committee was 
appointed to stimulate the production and organize the sale of starch in an effort to 
help farmers process their cassava profitably. 


GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 
Coup Quashed. Dominican dictator Rafael Leonidas Trujillo again was said 
to be behind a plot to overthrow the government of President R6mulo Betancourt. 


The abortive attempt was discovered and quashed by the alert Caracas police. Ca- 
racas military commander General Antonio Bricefio Linares stated that 21 persons 
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and a large quantity of arms and munitions were captured in a predawn raid. The 
leaders of the terrorist movement were identified as Martin Parada, former pilot 
of ex-dictator Marcos Pérez Jiménez, and Colonel Oscar Tamayo Sudérez, head 
of the National Guard under Pérez Jiménez. Earlier in the month, five persons 
believed to be followers of Parada and Tamayo Suarez had been arrested for dis- 
tributing subversive leaflets calling for a general strike and the resignation of 
President Betancourt. The plotters had hoped that the proposed strike would cause 
general panic in the country and thus facilitate the coup. The strike did not mate- 
rialize, however, and Tamayo's arrest was ordered by the government for re- 
entering Venezuela illegally. Terrorists also planned to destroy the bridge over 
the entrance to Lake Maracaibo and to blow up the buildings of the Caracas Cham- 
ber of Commerce in the Los Caobos district; both attempts were thwarted by the 
police. It was believed that the alert and aggressive action of the police force and 
the currently suspended constitutional guarantees (HAR, XIII: 804) were largely 
responsible for the failure of the coup attempts. 


An explosion in a clandestinely-operated powder factory killed 38 persons 
and wounded 46 others in La Pastora district of Caracas. The powder factory 
was operating under the guise of a fireworks plant. The explosion was caused 
by carelessness, and only upon detailed investigation was the factory's real pur- 
pose discovered. 


New Centrist Party. Senator Ramén Escovar Salom stated that a new cen- 
trist party would probably be registered early in June. The party would be com- 
posed of Independents currently active on the political scene, but support was also 
expected from students dissatisfied with the policies of Betancourt's Acci6én Demo- 
cratica (AD) and disillusioned with Fidelismo. (Some 400 Catholic students had 
demonstrated in Caracas against Cuban Premier Castro, calling him "assassin" 
and “aggressor."' This was the first anti-Castro demonstration in Caracas.) The 
new party drew up a manifesto criticizing the economic policies of the Betancourt 
regime, and issued a tentative party program. The program was vague. It pro- 
posed to create confidence in the government and stabilize the economy by delin- 
eating the boundary between state capital and private capital, by instituting a more 
carefully analyzed petroleum concession policy, by enforcing the present agrarian 
reform laws, and by stimulating development. Spokesmen denied rumors that the 
new party would be a rebirth of the Partido Venezolano DemocrAatico, which had 
been formed under the regime of General Isafas Medina Angarita (1941-45). How- 
ever, it was felt that the remnants of this group would lend their support to the 
new party. Although it would be in opposition to the government, the party would 
act only within the constitution and would be neither reactionary nor revolutionary. 





Aftermath of the Cuban Crisis. The Ministry of the Interior suspended the 
permit of the Cuban news agency Prensa Latina to operate in Venezuela. The 
agency was ordered closed because it had "distorted the truth about the economic 
and political situation in Venezuela."' It was also accused of transmitting informa- 
tion that was detrimental to President Betancourt. A special Castro delegation ar- 
rived in Venezuela to meet with Foreign Minister Marcos Falcén Bricefio in an 
effort to normalize Venezuelan-Cuban relations, but it was reported that no definite 
conclusions were reached. 





José Humberto Cardinal Quintero, Archbishop of Caracas, used harsh words 
in denouncing Castro for his persecution of the Catholic Church in Cuba and called 
on the people of Venezuela to cast aside their apathy and indifference to the situa- 
tion in Cuba. He charged that the persecution of the Church was a result of the 
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atheistic principles of Communism and that the "Communist government of Cuba" 
was a direct threat to all of Latin America. The Cardinal ended his pastoral let- 
ter by asking that all Venezuelans pray for the Cubans who were "suffering under 
the Castro yoke." 


Other strong words came out of Venezuela concerning the more than 140 
Cuban exiles quartered in the Venezuelan Embassy in Havana, among them the 
former Cuban President Manuel Urrutia. Although the Puerto Rican daily El 
Mundo stated that it had information that Venezuela would break relations with 
Cuba if the exiles were not granted safe conduct out of Cuba, the Castro regime 
gave no indication that it would yield to the threat. The sanitation and food situa- 
tions within the embassy were termed critical. The Caracas daily El Universal 
estimated that there were more than 1,000 exiles in the various Latin American 
embassies in Cuba. 


Moscoso's Arrival. A Communist plan to stage a reception for incoming 
U.S. Ambassador Teodoro Moscoso similar to the one given Vice President Rich- 
ard M. Nixon in May 1958 (HAR, XI: 263) was thwarted by the Venezuelan police. 
A Communist-sponsored parade, which was to march past the U.S. Embassy in 
protest against the arrival of Moscoso, was banned by the Caracas authorities. 
Eloy Torres, recently resigned Communist labor leader of the Federacién de Tra- 
bajadores de Venezuela, was arrested and later released for distributing anti-U.S. 
and anti-Moscoso leaflets in Caracas. The Communists were supported in their 
denunciation of Moscoso by the leftist opposition Unié6n Republicana DemocrAatica 
(URD) and the Movimiento de Izquierda Revolucionaria (MIR). Although plans for 
a demonstration were announced, they failed to materialize, primarily because of 
the precautions taken by the Caracas police, supported by the National Guard. The 
leftists' apparent lack of support was attributed to the presence of the efficient, 
well-organized police and National Guard units and to a possible loss of strength 
by the leftist extremists. It was also believed that the Venezuelan people were 
waiting to see what benefits would be derived from the closer ties with the United 
States as a result of the Moscoso appointment. However, the general consensus 
was that President Betancourt's insistence that mob rule could no longer prevail 
in Venezuela had taken effect and that leftist supporters were growing reluctant to 
face the increasingly determined police units. 





When Ambassador Moscoso arrived, he was escorted by army armored units 
to the American Embassy. After a rest there, he completed arrangements for his 
official meeting with Foreign Minister Falc6n Bricefio and his presentation to the 
President. No disturbances were noted in connection with these meetings. 


Austerity Program. The President announced to Congress his government's 
proposed six-month budget. Congress debated the measures, which were designed 
to balance expenditures during the period from July through December. Wages for 
all government employees were to be cut by 10%, while certain taxes were to in- 
crease. Income taxes on oil companies were to remain unchanged, a concession 
to declining prices and investments in that industry. The new impositions included 
a rise in personal and corporate income taxes by 3% and increases in dividend, in- 
heritance, and gasoline taxes. Even with the new taxes and wage cuts, there would 
be a deficit of some $1,200 million, which would have to be covered by internal 
loans. The existing budget deficit (averaging $3,000 million per year, attributable 
largely to payments on obligations of the Pérez Jiménez regime) was to be carried 
forward. The proposed budget was $9,700 million, the largest portion of which was 
assigned to the Ministry of Public Works, followed by the Ministries of the Interior 
and Defense. 
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Reactions from the political parties were soon forthcoming. The opinion of 
the governing AD was voiced by its secretary, JesGis Angel Paz Galférraga, who 
affirmed that the measures for adjusting the budget were sound. This was the only 
natural stand for the AD, since any opposition would have implied a lack of confi- 
dence in the national and party leadership, occasioning an immediate crisis. The 
spokesmen for the COPEI (Christian Socialist party) were hesitant to express an 
official opinion, since, as a member of the government coalition, the party must 
support the AD. Opposition parties, however, did not hesitate to voice disagree- 
ment with the wage cuts and tax increases. Communist Party leader Jesis Farias 
denounced the wage cut because it "treated a janitor the same as a congressman"; 
a 10% reduction in income for the former would place him below the subsistence 
level. Unfavorable comment also came from the URD, the MIR, and the broad 
spectrum of independent leftists. Heavy opposition was expected from the govern- 
ment employees' union, whose members would be hardest hit by the salary reduc- 
tions. A large sector of the leadership of the Confederaci6n de Trabajadores Ve- 
nezolanos was also said to be furious, thus making the regime's position in regard 
to labor even more precarious. 


New Import Curbs. In conjunction with the austerity program, the govern- 
ment announced a new set of import restrictions. Automobiles, durable consumer 
goods, and all types of cloth were excluded from a list of imports that would be ob- 
tainable with dollars purchased at the official exchange rate of 3.35 bolfvares to the 
dollar. All merchandise not on the list would have to be bought with free-market 
dollars, which cost from 4.58 to 4.75 bolfivares. 





The list, released on May 26, included food, medicine, machinery and parts, 
and raw materials for essential industries. It was said to represent 58% of 1960 
imports; the other 42%, now importable only with "free" dollars, would be much 
more expensive to the consumers affected (i.e. the upper classes). 


Venezuelan imports dropped more than 25% in 1960, according to official 
statistics. Imports aggregated $1,000 million against $1,400 million in 1959. 
Importations of machinery and transport materials fell more than $150 million, 
followed by imports of manufactured goods, which fell more than $120 million. 


Economic Development Loans. Upon returning from the United States, the 
Governor of the Federal District, Alejandro Oropeza Castillo disclosed that he 
had obtained a $50 million loan. The Governor formed part of a special delegation 
sent by President Betancourt to acquire credits for development programs. This 
would probably be only an initial grant, since Washington had been making a spe- 
cial effort to support the Betancourt administration in recent months. 





The Inter-American Development Bank (IDB) announced the approval of a 
$10 million loan to finance industrial projects in Venezuela. Payment was to ex- 
tend for a 12-year term and bear 5-3/4% annual interest. The loan (composed of 
$7 million and 3 million bolfvares) was extended to the Corporaci6én Venezolana de 
Fomento (CVF), an autonomous government development agency, for relending to 
private enterprise as part of the four-year plan instituted in 1960 to help diversify 
the national economy (HAR, XIII: 895). The loan was the first given to Venezuela 
directly by an international financial organization in support of the plan. Felipe 
Herrera, president of the IDB, arrived in Caracas on May 29 with a committee of 
experts to examine areas in which the IDB might expand its functions and activities. 
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The government simultaneously announced that $90 million more in loans 
would become available in June, $50 million from the Export-Import Bank and 
$40 million from the World Bank. The loans would bolster the planned allotment 
by the CVF of $19.5 million for highways, industrial, and agricultural projects 
through June 1962. 


COLOMBIA 


Pre-election Politicking and Unrest. The Liberal Party, under the leader- 
ship of Presidential Designate (Vice President) Carlos Lleras Restrepo, continued 
its efforts in May to keep the National Front coalition government from disintegrat- 
ing completely before the specter of the approaching 1962 presidential elections. 
An appeal for party unity to Alfon'» Lépez Michelsen's dissident Liberal faction, 
the Movimiento Revolucionario Liberal (MRL), proved fruitless, as did a similar 
appeal to the two rival Conservative factions; the latter were asked to agree with 
the Liberals on a mutually satisfactory means of selecting the Conservative presi- 
dential candidate, who would by law have to receive Liberal support in the elections. 
The Laureano Gémez faction refused to negotiate, reasserting its intention to runa 
separate candidate. The group led by Mariano Ospina Pérez, however, reiterated 
its desire to cooperate with the Liberals in the selection of a nominee acceptable to 
that party. Ospina Pérez himself, who had served as President from 1946 to 1950, 
quieted growing rumors that he might seek a second term by announcing his "irrev- 
ocable decision" not to accept any public office. 





An article written under the pseudonym of Cleofas Pérez and published in the 
Liberal magazine Politica (edited by Lleras Restrepo and Juan Lozano y Lozano) 
caused a mild uproar in Conservative circles in May, as was doubtless the Liberal 
intention. The article proposed a new formula for the National Front: a bipartisan 
governing junta to be named by the new Congress elected in March 1962. The junta 
would rule until 1966, when regular partisan elections would resume. The alterna- 
tive offered was the formation of a "great national coalition" made up of Liberals 
and Ospinista Conservatives-- with the door left open to other groups--to "revitalize 
the National Front and carry out the economic and social reform programs origi- 
nally envisioned.'' Ignoring the obvious attempt to force their cooperation, the 
Laureanistas continued bent upon pursuing their scheme to win the Presidency by 
encouraging the void candidacy** of MRL leader Lépez Michelsen and thus cancel- 
ing numerous Liberal votes that would otherwise be given to the Liberal-supported 
Ospinista candidate (HAR, XIV: 335). 


Although it was illegal for him to participate actively in politics, former dic- 
tator (1953-57) Gustavo Rojas Pinilla announced the formation of a "third party, ''*** 
to be composed of dissidents from the two major parties. In a move to stem the ex- 





*According to the 1959 "alternation" amendment to the national constitution, 
Liberals and Conservatives must alternate in the Presidency until 1974. Since the 
current President, Alberto Lleras Camargo, is a Liberal, the next President must 
by law be a Conservative. 


**Even if a Liberal should win a majority of the votes (as would be quite pos- 
sible, since there is a Liberal voting majority in Colombia), he could not legally 
take office, and the ballots in his favor would consequently be null. 


*** According to the Colombian constitution, only two parties, the Liberal and 
the Conservative, may actively participate in the government, hence the "factional" 
make-up of the country's political system, rather than division into separate parties. 
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dictator's resurgent political aspirations, the government permanently revoked 

his citizenship card, an action long expected, since the Supreme Court had stripped 
him of all political rights more than two years earlier (HAR, XII: 156, 216). It was 
also learned that Lucio Pab6én NGafiez, former Interior Minister under the Rojas re- 
gime, intended to return to Colombia from his self-imposed "exile" in Portugal in 
July to form a new Conservative political group under the aegis of "Cristo y Bolf- 
var,"' to run in the 1962 elections. 


Most Colombian politicians objected vociferously when Visi6n magazine 
stated bluntly that the unique Colombian experiment in bipartisan government had 
failed. By late May, however, even the Liberal Bogota daily El Tiempo had as- 
sumed an air of open pessimism toward the political situation, observing gloomily 
that if the Laureanistas, Ospinistas, Pab6én NGfiez, Rojas Pinilla, and the currently 
little-heard-of Jorge Leyva all ran candidates in the March congressional elections, 
the new President would be unable to muster even simple majority support in Con- 
gress, let alone the two-thirds required by the National Front for nearly all legis- 
lation, especially since the Liberal representation would also be split. 


Because of the bandit violence that had recently increased in the provinces, 
President Lleras Camargo prohibited all public demonstrations in the departments 
currently under a state of siege (Tolima, Huila, Cauca, Caldas, Santander, and 
Valle). Asa result, Lleras Restrepo and the Conservative faction leaders had to 
cancel their political campaign plans in those areas, restricting themselves pri- 
marily to Cundinamarca, Antioquia, Boyac4, and the Caribbean coast. Brigadier 
General Alberto Ruiz Novoa, former commander of the Colombian batallion in 
Korea and federal Controller-General under Rojas Pinilla, blamed much of the 
resurgence of provincial violence not on bandits alone or on military inefficiency, 
but on "those who want to win the elections by killing the votes."" Many bandits, 
he said, were in the service of political interests; it was impossible to apprehend 
them because of the collective complicity of entire areas. The General, currently 
a respected military figure, called upon all party leaders to sign a joint manifesto 
condemning violence, asking public cooperation with the authorities, and arousing 
all citizens to respect the opinions of others. 


The bullet-riddled body of 23-year-old former student leader and Fidelista 
agitator Antonio Marfa Larrota Gonz4lez was found early in May in a rural area 
in northern Cauca Department. Judging by papers found on his body, he had been 
directing a bandit group in the area, where incidents of violence had reportedly 
increased in recent months. Larrota had been instrumental in forming the Marxist 
Movimiento Obrero Estudiantil Campesino (MOEC) in 1959 following a student 
strike in protest against a rise in bus fares. Shortly after, he had gone to Cuba, 
where he had publicly termed the Lleras Camargo government a "fascist dictator- 
ship" and had sold bonds to finance a Colombian revolution (HAR, XIV: 232). Con- 
sidered a "rural Communist" who did not get along well with the "urban Commu- 
nists, "' he was believed the victim of his own henchmen in northern Cauca. Asa 
result of the attention focused once again on the MOEC, the Ministry of Justice 
ordered a criminal investigation of the group's subversive activities. Examples 
of MOEC printed matter calling for the overthrow of the government by armed re- 
volt had earlier been presented as evidence in Congress by Senator E. Livardo 
Ospina (HAR, XIV: 232). 


Whether justly or not, the MOEC was also accused of being behind a series 
of terrorist bombings and attempted bombings that occurred in Bogota throughout 
May. The first bomb broke windows in the Banco de la Reptblica building in down- 
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town Bogot4; the second, which failed to explode, was found in the patio of the na- 
tional oil company Empresa Colombiana de Petréleos (ECOPETROL) building. A 
third broke 17 windows in the Jesuit Universidad Javeriana. The fourth, apparently 
a smoke or gas bomb of foreign manufacture (the others had been homemade) and 
not wired to explode, was found in the downtown Jesuit church of San Ignacio. A 
few days later, a blast broke windows in the Ospina Pérez home and neighboring 
houses, and a ticking time-bomb was found at the back of Foreign Minister Julio 
César Turbay Ayala's house. Late in the month, a bomb similar to the one found 
in the San Ignacio church appeared on the main altar of the Cathedral. 


Student Strikes. Classes were resumed early in May at the University of 
Medellin, where on April 10 a minority group of unruly student strikers had forced 
school officials to suspend activity (HAR, XIV: 337). Although the students failed 
to achieve the administrative changes they had desired, university officials said 
that only 140 of the more than 1,025 enrolled in the high school and professional 
schools failed to return to classes. 





A few days after the Medellin strike ended, students of the National Univer- 
sity in Bogot4 declared a strike, beginning on May 17, designed primarily to pres- 
sure the national Congress into immediate consideration of the university reform 
bill currently stalled in a Senate committee (HAR, XIV: 337-8). The bill would 
give virtual autonomy to the national educational institution by placing responsibil- 
ity for its administration in the hands of students and professors. The striking 
students were also protesting against a 17 million peso (approximately $2.1 mil- 
lion) cut in the National University budget* and against the school's obligatory 
participation in the Fondo Universitario Nacional. ** In addition, they declared 


themselves in sympathy with the former strikers at the University of Medellin, 
where 24 students expelled because of their role in the strike had not yet been re- 
instated. 


Although Education Minister Alfonso Ocampo Londofio and other government 
officials offered to do everything possible to solve the budget problem and to speed 
action on the university reform bill, the students staged marches and demonstra- 
tions in downtown Bogota, some of them resulting in mild disorders, stone throw- 
ing, broken windows, and police intervention. Branches of the National University 
in other cities joined in the strike, as did students of other state and private uni- 
versities in major cities. To add to the confusion, high school students at the 
University of Medellfn's Liceo de Bachillerato resumed the earlier boycott of 
classes in that institution. By the end of the month, it was estimated that some 
18,000 students throughout the nation were on strike. A message from the Cuban 





*Uladislao Gonz4lez Andrade, secretary and acting director of the Asocia- 
cién Nacional de Universidades and the Fondo Universitario Nacional, reported that 
the National University was supposed to receive 15% of the budget of the Ministry of 
Education, equal to 45 million pesos (approximately $5.6 million). Congress had 
granted the university 17 million pesos less for 1961, however, and had made sim- 
ilar cuts in the budget appropriations of the other state and private universities. 


**The Fondo Universitario Nacional is a fund to which all private and state 
universities must contribute 2.5% of their budget appropriations. The National 
University is required to give 300,000 pesos ($37,500). With the money, the fund 


realizes programs benefiting the various universities in proportion to the amount 
contributed. 
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Federaci6n de Estudiantes expressing solidarity with the Colombian student move- 
ment was received with varied reactions, some students objecting to the "interfer- 
ence" and others appreciating the "support." 


Anticipating a long struggle, the National University administration (which 
endorsed the students' purpose but had urged the use of normal legal channels in 
pursuit of it) suspended classes indefinitely and announced that the university cal- 
endar would later be revised to allow for the unexpected "vacation."" A special 
committee, including two students from the National University's student council, 
which had instigated the strike movement, was appointed by the Asociacién Nacio- 
nal de Universidades to find a solution to the rapidly- spreading student unrest. 
Meanwhile, the student council demanded the resignation of University of Medellin 
president Eduardo Fernandez Botero and an investigation of the Medellin strike in 
order to determine whether the expelled students had been justly dismissed. The 
council also called for an additional 3 million peso (approximately $375,000) appro- 
priation for the National University and the repeal of the law establishing the Fondo 
Universitario Nacional and giving the national council of university presidents Con- 
sejo Nacional de Rectores (executive organ of the Asociaci6én Nacional de Universi- 
dades) power to "exercise vigilance" over the nation's universities. Some 600 
students staged a demonstration during a visit by President Lleras Camargo to a 
trade fair being held in Bogot4, and 34 city buses with routes passing through the 
university campus were seized (one was later burned, although the students dis- 
claimed responsibility for the action, blaming it on agitators who wished to discredit 
the student movement). 


The National University student council finally agreed to end the strike after 
meeting for several hours with President Lleras Camargo, the Minister of Educa- 
tion, and university officials. Despite the protests of a national strike council 
formed earlier to coordinate the nation-wide student movement, most of the other 
schools striking in sympathy with the National University followed its lead and de- 
cided to return to classes. The government agreed to ask the council of university 
presidents to resolve the problem at the University of Medellfn. (The council later 
declared that the expelled students could be accepted by other universities, thus re- 
versing its original ruling.) Congress was asked for a 3 million peso credit to be 
added to the National University budget, and the government offered to take any ad- 
ditional measures possible to increase the school's funds, including the floating of 
an internal or foreign loan for a long-range university expansion program. A joint 
committee composed of students and university staff members was to be appointed 
to prepare bills to replace the current decree-laws governing the Asociaci6én Nacio- 
nal de Universidades and the Fondo Universitario Nacional; the conclusions that 
were reached would be recommended to Congress. Finally, the government agreed 
to urge immediate Congressional action on the National University autonomy legis- 
lation. 





Cuban Policy. In response to a note from the U.S. State Department asking 
Colombia's opinion on the Hemisphere situation, Foreign Minister Turbay Ayala 
stated that the government upheld the need to maintain continental unity and the re- 
gional system, avoiding any instance of unilateral action. If the Fidel Castro re- 
gime should reject the opportunity to rejoin the inter-American system, Turbay 
said, measures would have to be taken immediately to preserve Hemispheric peace 
and solidarity, to guarantee strict compliance with the principle of nonintervention, 
and to prevent any effort by foreign powers to overthrow legitimate governments 
through the shipment of arms to American nations or the installation of Sino-Soviet 
bases in America. The inter-American system must be put into action to repress 
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new threats to the peace, independence, or security of the American states, rather 
than to sanction past actions, the Foreign Minister concluded. 


The Colombian Catholic Church launched a large-scale campaign in May 
against the "atheistic menace of Communism," presumably as manifest in the 
Cuban revolutionary regime. Anti-Communist handbills and other literature were 
handed out on the streets, and a public declaration was signed by the Church hier- 
archy protesting against the "religious persecution" in Cuba. Most of the major 
Bogota banks opened "Tractors for Freedom" accounts (see CUBA) to accept con- 
tributions to the Hemisphere- wide fund to "purchase" the release of prisoners 
taken by Castro in the abortive U.S.-backed invasion attempt in April (HAR, XIV: 
309-15). The Foreign Ministry, however, maintained the official position that the 
form of government in Cuba was an internal matter to be decided by the Cuban 
people and that Colombia had no concrete evidence whatsoever of Cuban interfer- 
ence in its affairs (HAR, XIV: 234). 


Peace Corps Project. Colombia was the first Latin American nation se- 
lected to receive the services of a Kennedy "Peace Corps''* team. The U.S. 
President announced in mid-May that 64 volunteers, all men, would be chosen for 
a two-year project designed to aid local authorities in small farming, handicrafts, 
rural construction, and sanitation. The program was to be co-sponsored by the 
private welfare agency Cooperative for American Remittances to Everywhere 
(CARE). Even before the Peace Corps idea was developed, CARE, in cooperation 
with the Colombian coffee growers' group Federaci6n Nacional de Cafeteros, had 
worked out the basis for a community development program and prepared a sub- 
stantial report on the way it should function. Under the terms of the contract with 
CARE, the Peace Corps would furnish the volunteers, and CARE would provide four 
supervisors. 





During a two-month training and further screening period at Rutgers Univer- 
sity from June 26 to mid-August, the volunteers were to study Spanish conversation 
and reading; Latin American and Colombian history, geography, economy, politics, 
and customs; U.S. history, foreign policy, government, economy, and social prob- 
lems; community development; and related technical problems. Special emphasis 
would be given in the lecture and discussion periods to current problems in Colom- 
bia and to the attitude of various Colombian national groups toward the United States. 
Attention would also be devoted to the "image" of the United States abroad and to 
the questions most frequently asked North Americans in Latin America. An impor- 
tant segment of the training would be directed toward the attainment of a clear un- 
derstanding of what community development is and how to use it effectively as a 
development technique. Although their initial efforts would most frequently be di- 
rected toward awakening communities to new opportunities and helping them to focus 
vague aspirations toward specific areas where tangible results were within their 
capabilities, the volunteers still had to have a basic understanding of the potenti- 
alities and problems involved in projects of agricultural development. food preser- 
vation and nutritional improvement, public health and sanitation (including pure 
water supply), simple community housing, access road construction, and the de- 
velopment of cooperatives or projects directed toward educational improvement. 





*Following a favorable response from the public in answer to his suggestion 
of a civilian corps of volunteers to work in underdeveloped regions of the world, 
President Kennedy announced on April 22 that the first Peace Corps project would 
be a road survey in Tanganyika. The Colombian project was the second one an- 
nounced. 
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Sufficient training would be given in these fields to enable them to give general 
advice and to know where to seek specialized technical help. 


Following their initial training period at Rutgers, the volunteers were to 
undergo another month's instruction by CARE and the Colombian Government at a 
new local school of community development outside Bogota. They would then begin 
field work with Colombian graduates of the same school under CARE and Colombian 
Government supervision. The teams were to live in centrally located towns, fanning 
out to work on projects requested by the outlying villages and approved by the gov- 
ernment. According to the New York Times, President Lleras Camargo was quoted 
as saying, 'We can think of no finer way in which the United States could prove that 
the primary purpose of its international aid is to build a better life in all of the free 
world's villages and neighborhoods." 





Peso Declining. The Treasury Ministry declared that the official govern- 
ment ("certificate") rate of exchange for the peso would remain at 6.71 to the dol- 
lar; the free market price, however, continued to fluctuate in May, opening the 
month at the low of 8.34 and closing at 8.29. The New York exchange priced the 
Colombian peso at 12.20¢, as compared to the rate in March of 12.75¢ and in Feb- 
ruary of 13.75¢. The Christian Science Monitor attributed the decline to a num- 
ber of factors, among them the lessened trade with Venezuela, which had formerly 
netted Colombia some 50 million pesos annually; more effective customs action, 
which had reduced the smuggling of Colombian coffee into Venezuela, thus inad- 
vertently diminishing revenue; tighter Venezuelan dollar restrictions, causing the 
black marketing of bolivares for dollars in Colombia; and increased tourist travel 
and expenditures in Miami and the Colombian free port of San Andrés (an island 
off the east coast of Nicaragua), which had heightened the outflow of dollars. In 
addition, the need for dollars to pay back due loans, coupled with the scarcity of 
dollars was forcing creditors to buy on the free market, thus causing speculation 
and a further decline in the peso. President Lleras Camargo outlined the govern- 
ment's position, stating that no attempt would be made to curb the trend of the free 
dollar but that new measures were under study to ease credit for industry, agricul- 
ture, and farm housing projects. 








Speculation was also going on through the hoarding of foodstuffs, primarily 
rice and maize. When these items became scarce, prices naturally went up, caus- 
ing further fluctuation of the peso. The government, supported by El Tiempo and 
other press media, initiated an. active campaign to combat the trend. 


World Bank Aid. The World Bank announced a $22 million loan for the ex- 
pansion of hydroelectric installations supplying power to the metropolitan area of 
Medellin. The project would provide for the addition of 138,000 kw. of new capac- 
ity to the system and the extension of transmission and distribution facilities. The 
loan was made to Empresas Ptblicas de Medellfn, a public enterprise which pro- 
vides power, telephone, water, and sewage services. The company would also sell 
power to the Electrificadora de Antioquia for distribution to small towns and rural 
customers in Antioquia Department. The loan would help to finance the second 
stage of the Guadalupe hydroelectric power project, a central part of the company's 
long-range expansion program undertaken in an effort to keep abreast of the rapid 
industrial development taking place in the Medellfn area. It was for a term of 25 


years, bearing interest at 5-3/4% annually; amortization was to begin in March 
1966. 
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The World Bank also agreed to sponsor a survey, in conjunction with the 
Colombian Government, of the nation's transportation facilities and needs, with 
the objective of formulating a coordinated transportation investment program. A 
team of 13 consultants sent by a New York engineering firm was to prepare a re- 
port recommending a coordinated program for investment in highways, railways, 
ports, and airports, indicating the priorities on specific projects in each sector, 
and giving preliminary views on their costs and benefits. The projected program 
would cover the period 1961-65, with more general estimates for the following 
five-year period. The report would also include recommendations for improve- 
ments in the organization and administration of each sector and for the regulation 
of rail, road, and river transport, as well as advice on the future planning of 
transportation. The consultants were to present a draft report to the government 
and the bank at the end of October and a final report as soon as possible thereafter. 
The foreign exchange cost of the survey would be paid half by the World Bank as 
technical assistance and half by the government from the proceeds of a World Bank 
loan made in 1956 for highway construction. The government would pay all domes- 
tic currency requirements. 


ECUADOR 


Cuba: Cause of Conflict. The Cuban Revolution had shaken Ecuador inside 
and out. Externally, the U.S.-Cuban crisis was blamed as the immediate cause 
of the postponement of the 11th Inter-American Conference of the Organization of 
American States (OAS), scheduled for May 24 in Quito, but delayed indefinitely 
(HAR, XIV: 343). Internally, the ideology of Fidelismo had thrust Ecuador to the 





very brink of anarchy. So ominous was the specter of the left, said Time, that 
"the country was in jeopardy of a coup from the terrified right." 


The left-right enmity had been increasing in recent months until, in May, 
the rapidly-pyramiding series of events produced a near-explosion. Without warn- 
ing, Defense Minister Alejandro Ponce Luque announced that he had reorganized 
the national defense board Junta de Defensa Nacional for the purpose of making it 
more operable. * Although the eliminated representatives of the Supreme Court, 
the Monetary Board, and the Foreign Ministry voiced no objection, Catholic sup- 
porters of Carlos Marfa Cardinal de la Torre protested his exclusion from the re- 
organized board. The Conservative organization Frente Anti-Comunista de Defensa 
Nacional (FADN), led by Luis Tobar Ribadeneira, which in April had called on all 
Ecuadorian Catholics to fight Communism openly, in the streets if necessary (HAR, 
XIV: 341), described the Cardinal as the "most moral and patriotic element" in the 
junta and expressed concern over the country's defense against Communism. The 
Cardinal, irked by his enforced retirement from the powerful body, stated that the 
Catholic Church had been deprived of responsibility in the control of Defense Min- 
istry funds. In a pastoral letter, he warned Catholics throughout Ecuador of the 
imminent danger of Communism. Monsignor Bernardino Echevarria amplified the 
warning, specifying the Communist threat to the city of Ambato, of which he was 
the bishop. 





*The reorganized junta, presided over by the President, consists of the 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs and Treasury, the comptroller general, the manager 
of the Central Bank, a senator and deputy elected annually by their respective cham- 
bers, the chief of the combined military staff, and the Commandant Generals of the 
Army, Air Force, and Navy. The junta approves the spending of the confidential 
funds of a special Defense Ministry appropriation. 
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Ambato was the scene of a riot which developed when Cuban Ambassador 
to Ecuador Mariano Rodrfguez Solveira praised Fidel Castro at the inauguration 
of a Cuban photographic exhibition. The Ambassador was insulted, a Cuban prop- 
aganda film halted, and the exhibition reduced to shambles. Labeling the Ambas- 
sador "a dangerous agent of international Communism," the Conservatives de- 
manded his expulsion from Ecuador and protested the announced visit of Cuban 
acting Foreign Minister Carlos Olivares. 


Provoked by the anti-Cuban sentiment, aggressive pro-Castro former In- 
terior Minister Manuel Araujo Hidalgo directed a fierce attack on the United States 
and accused President Kennedy of being personally responsible for the U.S. inter- 
vention in Cuba. Meanwhile, other pro-Castroites were surprised by the govern- 
ment while engaged in military maneuvers. Under the leadership of Argentine 
Communist Tomas Claudio Adiego Francia, 16 members of the pro-Communist 
Uni6n Revolucionaria de Juventudes Ecuatorianas (URJE) were learning the sci- 
ence of guerrilla warfare: the manufacture of homemade bombs, methods of neu- 
tralizing mounted police, and a scheme for sabotaging an entire city. 


Velasco Ibarra's Neutralism Threatened. President José Marfa Velasco 
Ibarra's increasingly difficult neutral position between East and West was causing 
grave concern throughout the country and within the Velasquista Party. When the 
Conservative cries for a break with Cuba became shrill, the President lashed out 
at the rich who oppressed the poor. The oppressors, he observed, were inevitably 
Roman Catholics. Yet when Ecuadorian Ambassador to Cuba Gerardo Falconf 
lauded Fidel Castro as a great American leader, President Velasco Ibarra and 
Foreign Minister José Ricardo Chiriboga Villagé6mez disavowed any official con- 
nection with Falconf's sentiments. Instead, the President deported three Chinese 
Communists and one Cuban for illegal entry and undercover radio communication 
activity. He threatened the severest penalties for persecutors of religious groups. 
The latter move, inspired by the stoning of the La Compafifa church (HAR, XIV: 
341), was designed to appease the Conservative Catholics. At the inauguration of 
the new Guayaquil office of the Bank of London and Montreal, the President denied 
the accusation that his government had fallen victim to the Communist system and 
promised to protect banks and assure the well-being of business and production. 





The lack of a firmer government stand on Cuba precipitated the resignation 
of Chiriboga Villag6mez. In a letter stating his reasons for leaving the Foreign 
Ministry, he challenged the President to face the issue and to chose conclusively 
in favor of the West against the East. The third Cabinet resignation in six weeks* 
Chiriboga Villag6mez' departure constituted revenge for his long-time personal 
and political enemy Araujo Hidalgo, who had lost his own post as Interior Minister 
because of Chiriboga Villag6mez' pressure in December 1960 (HAR, XIV: 55). 
Araujo Hidalgo pressed the attack on his foe through the newly-formed Partido de 
Acci6n Popular (PAP). Composed of Velasquista anti-oligarchical groups and un- 
organized left- wing elements, the PAP accused Chiriboga Villagé6mez of plotting to 
overthrow Velasco Ibarra in order to put former President (1956-60) Camilo Ponce 
Enriquez back into power. Previous to his resignation, Chiriboga Villag6mez had 
received a unanimous vote of approval from the Cabinet and special recognition 
from the President for his defense of Ecuador's position on the OAS conference 
postponement. Wilson Vela Hervas, a Quito lawyer with previous government ex- 





*The other resignations were those of Interior Minister Carlos Cornejo 
Orbe in March (HAR, XIV: 238) and Defense Minister Patricio Lasso Carri6n in 
April (HAR, XIV: 342). 
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perience as Treasury Minister in the third Velasco Ibarra administration, was 
called from his post as Ambassador to Chile to become the new Foreign Minister. 


Most disturbing, some observers thought, was an apparent weakening of the 
position of the President himself. As leader and idol of Ecuador's masses, the 
President had been forced to the left to maintain control of the country, especially 
in the absence of accomplishments in social reform. Heavy Conservative pressures, 
on the other hand, had caused him to say, "As long as I am President, Ecuador will 
not go Communist.'' The ominous phrase "as long as I am President"' seemed to 
reflect his fear of division leading to anarchy, dictatorship, and eventual dissolu- 
tion of the country (HAR, XIV: 237) and started rumors of his possible resignation. 
For confirming data, the observers cited a sentence from the President's speech 
before a Velasquista labor union meeting: ''No matter what happens to me, don't 
vote for the pseudo- right." 


Opposition Parties Reactivated. During the year since the Velasquista Par- 
ty's overwhelming triumph in the June 1960 presidential elections, the opposition 
parties had recovered slowly. In May, they began to act by exploiting the govern- 
ment's serious reversals. Jorge Crespo Toral, director of the conservative Ac- 
ci6én Revolucionaria Nacional Ecuatoriana (ARNE), observed that never had a gov- 
ernment lost so much popularity in so little time. He singled out Development 
Minister Jaime Nebot Velasco's report to Congress (HAR, XIV: 342) as one rea- 
son for the alienation of the Ecuadorian people. He stated that within three weeks 
of the Minister's deceptive account of the government's ability to control living 
costs, prices had risen sharply, and the people were disillusioned. Former 
President Ponce Enriquez, leader of the Partido Social Cristiano and symbol of 





Conservatism, felt that his opposition groups were sufficiently strong to support 

his re-entry into the political arena. He condemned Ecuadorian diplomacy for the 
OAS conference postponement, and he criticized the political climate as detrimental 
to the country's progress. 


OAS conference secretary general Alberto Coloma Silva countered by point- 
ing out that the first conference postponement had occurred during the accuser's 
term as President, and he laid the entire blame on Ponce. The Socialist Party 
published a manifesto indicating that the conference postponement gave all political 
parties liberty to criticize the government. Party secretary general Manuel A. 
Naranjo accused Economy Minister José Ceballos Carri6n of favoring a few wealthy 
Velasquista groups on the coast. The Liberal Party reorganized its structure and 
membership to prepare for an all-out attack on the government. The Liberals 
stated that Ecuadorian problems did not require solutions that were Cuban, Rus- 
sian, or Spanish (an oblique reference to the pro- Franco leanings of some Con- 
servatives) and accused the government of betraying the country by turning it over 
to four wealthy coastal Velasquista families, which they did not identify. 


Administrative Reforms. Two U.S. teams of administrative efficiency tech- 
nicians submitted the results of their studies to President Velasco Ibarra. Klein 
and Saks presented plans for a reorganization of the tax collecting agencies of the 
Treasury Ministry and suggested reforms including a new income tax, modified 
taxes on bananas and cacao, and the creation of an iodized salt industry. The De- 
partment of Public Administration of the International Cooperation Administration 
introduced a plan to revamp the preparation of ministerial budgets, beginning with 
the Education Ministry. 
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Education. The Ecuadorian Government renewed a contract with the Ful- 
bright Commission for a three-year period. President Velasco Ibarra promised 
help to Guayaquil University president Héctor Martinez Torres for the construc- 
tion of a university city. The President also abruptly terminated the visit of a 
Red China youth delegation by arresting its leaders while they were guests of the 
Ecuadorian university student organization Federaci6n Estudiantil Universitaria 
del Ecuador (FEUE). The FEUE supported the government's anti-Communist 
drive by resigning from the Communist-controlled International Student Union 
(ISU), whose central office is in Prague, Czechoslovakia. FEUE would, however, 
maintain relations with the ISU, just as it had with other international student 
groups. HCJB, a U.S. interdenominational evangelical radio broadcasting station 
with 29 years' experience in Ecuador as the "Voice of the Andes," received the 
first permanent television license to transmit educational programs in Quito. 


Perennial Border Problem with Peru. A flurry of complaints and counter- 
complaints filled diplomatic channels between Ecuador and Peru. Ecuador ac- 
cused Peru of ominous troop movements on the border between Quebrada Seca 
and Limones. Peru protested the stoning of its Quito Embassy. Chiriboga Villa- 
g6mez expressed distress at the action of the Quito mobs, but he also observed 
that a stoning by an unorganized group of citizens was insignificant in comparison 
to the attack on an Ecuadorian craft in the international waters of the Jambelf Chan- 
nel by a Peruvian naval gunboat; a formal complaint of the violation was lodged. 
The traditional controversy over the undefined border was revived with a new 
Italian postage stamp issue. The original design of the map to be printed on the 
stamps, which would include the Peru-Ecuador border, was unacceptable to Peru- 
vian Ambassador to Italy Eduardo Garland, who pressured the Italian Government 
into favoring Peru on the map. Desirous of avoiding a possible cancellation of 
Italian Premier Giovanni Gronchi's forthcoming visit to Lima, the Italian govern- 
ment acquiesced to Peru's wishes. 





Foreign Aid Infusion. The generally distasteful political conditions began to 
sour foreign investment in Ecuador. Some U.S. investors expressed concern for 
the dangers facing U.S. business there. In spite of President Velasco Ibarra's 
reassurances, the flight of capital continued. Ecuador looked to foreign loans for 
economic development aid. In anticipation of the availability of a part of the Inter- 
American Development Bank's $500 million for economic development in the Hem- 
isphere, Welfare Minister José A. Baquero de la Calle created a department of 
cooperatives, Direcci6én General de Cooperativas, to make Ecuador eligible for 
long-term, low-interest loans for rural cooperatives. Ecuador signed a $1.8 mil- 
lion Export-Import Bank loan to contract the construction of ten storage silos of 
capacities ranging from 1 million to 11 million lbs. The loan was repayable in 28 
years at 4.5% interest. In order to map areas that showed promise for economic 
development, the Development Loan Fund granted Ecuador a loan of $1.8 million. 
Ecuadorian technicians, trained by the Inter-American Geodetic Survey, would 
carry out the aerial photographic surveys. 





Increased Exports. Some local money was available for the expansion of 
banana production. The association of banana growers Asociaci6én Nacional de 
Bananeros del Ecuador delivered approximately $215,000 to the national irrigation 
system Direcci6én Nacional de Riego for completing the irrigation system in Mila- 
gro, uniting that network with the one in Cocjamcay, Cafiar Province, and for be- 
ginning a study for irrigation in the Guayas Province area of Balzar. 
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To handle the increasing world banana export, the Inter-American Banana 
Growers' Conference met in Guayaquil to forge its worldwide counterpart. Local 
growers expressed concern that such an organization might take on the power to 
control banana growing in Ecuador. Ecuadorian banana exports were temporarily 
down (exports from January 1 to April 15 were 9.7 million stems, down 1.7 mil- 
lion stems from the 11.4 million exported during the same period of 1960). How- 
ever, first quarter cacao exports were up 32% over the preceding year. Ecuador's 
annual export coffee quota under the International Coffee Agreement had been in- 
creased from 455,000 to 572,800 bags of 60 kilos. Of the redistributed U.S. sugar 
import allocations, Ecuador had been assigned 15,000 tons. 


Coffee and cacao received tax benefits to offset recent losses. The 7% ad 
valorem duties on both products were reduced to 1%, and a 2.25% duty on C.I.F. 
values of all imports during the current year would be designated to make up the 
loss in revenue suffered from the move to aid coffee and cacao. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


Odria Injured. After completing a political tour of northern Peru, former 
dictator (1948-56) and declared candidate for the Presidency in 1962 General 
Manuel Odria began a similar tour of central Peru, entering Huancayo, the capi- 
tal of Junfn Department, with a large escort of armed thugs from Lima. The peo- 
ple of Huancayo, who had not been favored during Odrfa's dictatorship, had been 
urged by the APRA-led labor union and the Junfn branch of the leftist Partido Ac- 
cién Popular (PAP) to "repudiate" his visit. The conduct of Odrfa's escorts, 
who carried chains and guns and brusquely shoved people and confiscated photo- 
graphers' films, provoked some members of the crowd to pelt his car with stones 
when it arrived at Huanmanmarca Plaza. Odrfa's men went into action against the 
crowd, and one of the stones, thrown by an unknown member of the increasingly 
angry mob, struck Odrfa, injuring him above the right eye. He took refuge in a 
tourist hotel and attempted to address the crowd from a balcony but was unable to 
make himself heard. Since the police were not able to disperse them, soldiers 
from the army garrison were called out and scattered the people with machine- 
gun fire, killing seven and wounding about forty others. At that, the mob smashed 


windows and looted stores as well as the Odrifsta newspaper and radio station in 
Huancayo. 





Odrfa canceled the rest of his trip and returned to Lima, holding the Aprista 
Party and the government of Premier Pedro Beltr4n responsible for the incident 
and charging them with attempting to assassinate him. His accusations were sup- 
ported by the oligarchist newspaper El Comercio and by his own party, the Unién 
Nacional Odrifsta (UNO). The other political parties, while deploring the attack 
on Odrfa, eagerly seized the opportunity to remind the people once again of his 
oppressive dictatorship, condemning his use of hired thugs and warning that he 
and the Army might use the incident as a pretext to seize control of the government. 
President Manual Prado cabled his regrets from Japan; Victor Carranza, prefect 
of Junin, resigned; and newspaper editorials urged restraint to avoid playing into 
Odria's hands. The Huancayo labor union called a 24-hour work stoppage to pro- 
test the shooting. 
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Manuel Seoane, Peruvian Ambassador to Chile and second-in- command of 
the Aprista Party, called on all political parties to refrain from engaging in any 
counterdemonstrations at rallies of other parties and proposed an interparty con- 
ference to formulate a statement of the principles to be followed by the party elected 
in 1962. He called the Odrifsta activity ''a crude maneuver by Odrfia" to seize pow- 
er again. The Partido Demécrata Crisiiano (PDC), the PAP, and the official Movi- 
miento Democratico Peruano (MDP) generally endorsed the call for no counterdem- 
onstrations. 


PDC Nominating Convention. At its national convention on May 8, the PDC 
nominated Héctor Cornejo Chavez as its presidential candidate for the 1962 elec- 
tions. Mario Alzamora Valdez was nominated for First Vice President, and Ra- 
fael Cubas Vinatea for Second Vice President. Cornejo, a lawyer who is active in 
international Catholic groups, had been an officer of the PDC since 1955, as well 
as leading his party in the Chamber of Deputies. He urged his campaigners not to 
make any specific promises but to support a program of effective agrarian and in- 
dustrial reform measures within the capitalistic system. He was critical of Cuba, 
Odria, and the oligarchy but left the door open for a coalition with any other parties 
except the Communists and the Odrifstas. He also supported the encouragement of 
foreign capital investment in Peru. The PDC's nominee joined Fernando Belafinde 
Terry of the PAP and Odria on the list of official candidates for 1962, leaving only 
the official MDP and the powerful APRA without declared candidates. 





New Education Minister. Alfonso Villanueva Pinillos was sworn in an Min- 
ister of Education succeeding Alfredo Parra Carrefio. Villanueva proposed to 
crack down on truancy, promote the establishment of schools in small communities, 
make primary education universal by 1970, and encourage communities to establish 
their own schools by contributing an amount from central funds equal to that supplied 
by the community. Over 50% of the Peruvian population was currently completely 
illiterate. 





Friction with Ecuador. Ecuador protested to Peru over a machine-gun at- 
tack by Peruvian patrol boats on an Ecuadorian launch in the Jambelf Channel. 
Peruvian sources, however, protested in return that the launch had been violating 
Peruvian territorial waters and had merely been "repulsed" by Peruvian naval 
units. On May 6, in retaliation for the alleged machine-gunning, about a dozen 
Ecuadorian students stoned the Peruvian Embassy in Quito, breaking a few win- 
dows. Peru in turn protested this incident and received the official apologies of 
the Ecuadorian Government (see p. 433). 





Peruvian Officials Abroad. Premier Beltran, accompanied by Minister of 
Development and Public Works Jorge Grieve and APRA leader Ramiro Prialé, 
visited England, France, and the United States during the first week of May. In 
Britain he discussed hydroelectric investment plans in Peru with Reginald Maud- 
ling, president of the Board of Trade. He also had several conversations with 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan, reportedly regarding Cuba and the Soviet pen- 
etration in Latin America. After a brief visit in Paris, he went to Washington 
where he signed the ''Food for Peace" agreement (see below), returning to Peru 
on May 13. 





En route to an official visit to the Orient, President Prado supported U.S. 
policy toward Cuba in a speech at San Francisco, California, on May 5, calling 
Cuba "a serious menace to security and a base for subversive attacks on the rest 
of the continent."" In Japan, where he received a cordial welcome, he delivered 
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an address over a nationwide radio hookup and discussed a commercial treaty be- 
tween Japan and Peru, reflecting the increased Japanese investment in Peru. On 
a visit to Formosa, Prado lauded the government of Chiang Kai-shek and promised 
Peru's continuing support of Nationalist China in the United Nations. After stops 
in Hong Kong, Los Angeles, and Panama, he returned to Peru on May 29. 


Economic Progress. The Peruvian gross national product for 1960 was 
calculated as $1,949,000, representing an increase of 7.2% over 1959; 1960 also 
saw the end of the period of reduction in per capita income. In the decade 1950- 
59, industrial production increased by 80%, with above-average growth in the 
chemical, metallurgical, and paper products industries. Substantial increases in 
bank credit and deposits took place early in May. 





Peru's U.S. sugar quota for 1961 was set at 451,377 short tons, as against 
95,500 for 1959 and 273,800 for 1960. Actual sugar exports to the United States 
in the first quarter of 1961 were double those of the first quarter of 1960. Fish- 
meal exports, which constituted the third most important export in Peru in 1960, 
amounted to 559,000 short tons. Peru had a favorable trade balance of $3,731,000 
for the first quarter of 1961. 


Foreign Aid. Representatives of the Development Loan Fund arrived in 
Peru to expedite the transmittal of a $25 million loan discussed by Premier Beltran 
on his visit to Washington. It was understood that the United States would no longer 
condition the granting of the loan on the prior establishment of institutes for housing 
and agrarian reform, which were to be considered during the forthcoming special 
session of the legislature. The "Food for Peace" agreement signed by Premier 
Beltran in Washington provided bread, flour, pre-cooked maize, and powdered 
milk for 30,000 daily breakfasts for Peruvian school children. The food would be 
furnished by the United States and the costs of transportation and distribution were 
to be paid by the Peruvian Government. 





A loan of $1,277,000 from the United Nations Special Fund was granted to 
finance a comprehensive study of Peru's highway system and transportation needs, 
as well as broader studies of developmental possibilities in the Mantaro River re- 
gion of central Peru. The highway study, co-sponsored by the World Bank, would 
submit a ten-year development plan before the end of 1961. 


The U.S. State Department and the Peruvian Government issued official 
statements on the mismanagement of the 1956-57 drought-relief program (HAR, 
XIV: 243). The statements asserted that the losses were no greater than 5% of 
the total amount shipped and attempted to clear all U.S. and Peruvian officials of 
graft and error. Meanwhile, further nationwide publicity was given in the United 
States to the allegations of waste and thievery heard before the House Government 
Operations Committee, headed by Representative Porter Hardy (Dem., Virginia). 


BOLIVIA 


Lechin Victorious; Ultra-leftists Defeated. The power struggle evident at 
the 11th congress of the national labor organization Federacién Sindical de Traba- 
jadores Mineros de Bolivia (FSTMB), which took place in Huanuni early in May, 
provided a clear picture of the miners' present position in Bolivian politics. The 
thin thread that had kept the mine workers tied to Vice President Juan Lechin O- 
quendo within the Movimiento Nacionalista Revolucionario (MNR) seemed about to 
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snap, especially when Irineo Pimentel, leader of the ultra-leftist miners, stated 
that he had lined up enough labor delegates "successfully to oppose Lechin as exec- 
tive secretary of the FSTMB.'' However, Pimentel was beaten in the ensuing bal- 
loting, in which Lechin was re-elected. The final blow to the Pimentel maneuver 
appeared to come just before the election when he attempted to force through a 
change in rules so that each voting delegate at the congress would represent 100 
rather than 300 workers. Pimentel's motion was defeated, and his support sud- 
denly withered and died. 


In order to consolidate his newly- won gains, Lechin accompanied by his 
secretary Mario Abdala, appeared before the workers of the important and trou- 
bled mining district of Huanuni shortly after his election. The workers had dem- 
onstrated their fear that Lechin had forgotten their distaste for ''economic impe- 
rialism'' when he was in Washington recently searching for new U.S. loans (HAR, 
XIV: 348-9), and even though they had voted for him as their leader, a wave of 
ultra-leftism was beginning to sweep the district. His arrival aroused the work- 
ers' loyalty, however, and forgetting their doubts and the admonitions of their 
local leaders, they lifted him to their shoulders and carried him to the speaker's 
rostrum. 


Lechin tried to win over his audience by denouncing the opportunists of the 
extreme right and left who, during his absence from Bolivia, had attempted to 
deceive the workers regarding the identity of their true enemies. He said that 
these opportunists "had not changed their position in the 12 years of the revolu- 
tionary struggle" and had no understanding of the need to "zig-zag" in order to 


obtain the objectives of the working class. He asserted that only an economically 
independent country, which Bolivia was not, could afford to have a "fixed" policy 
of economic and political relations. Referring to Russia, Lechin said that even 
Stalin had to make a pact with Hitler in order to gain the economic independence 
of the Soviet Union. 


A bit later in his discourse, Lechin was interrupted by whistling and shouts 
of "Down with the Triangular Operation.""* He quickly moved to the defense of the 
plan, however, stating that the government tin monopoly Corporaci6n Minera de 
Bolivia (COMIBOL) desperately needed credit and that it really did not matter who 
provided it. His main interest was in getting the money with which to pay the wages 
owed the workers and to maintain the "progress of the workers' revolution."" He 
emphasized that "unity of effort'' was essential in the current trying times and that 
production was the only path to the miners' goals. 


Meantime, the workers in the southern mining dictrict, principally in Que- 
chisla, were on a strike which, before partial capitulation by the government, cost 
COMIBOL $500,000 in production losses alone. The Consejo Central de Mineros 
del Sud demanded food, salaries, and payment for the time spent on strike. The 
workers of this district had been subsisting on a starvation diet and were not in- 
clined to heed the government's plea for "patience during these critical times." 
The movement was publicly backed by the FSTMB, which stated that it would vote 
a general strike if the demands of its affiliate group were not met. The government 
finally signed an agreement on the 15th day of the strike, but it refused to pay the 
workers for the time spent on strike. It was not until the FSTMB, influenced per- 





*The "Triangular Operation" is a plan devised by the United States, West 
Germany, and the Inter-American Development Bank to assist Bolivia toward eco- 
nomic recovery (HAR, XIII: 912; XIV: 350). 
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haps by Lechfn, agreed to take over this payment that an accord with the 
government was reached. 


New American Ambassador. Outgoing American Ambassador to Bolivia 
Carl Strom returned to the United States to take over his new duties as director 
of the Foreign Service Institute in the U.S. State Department. Benjamin Stephan- 
sky, former economics professor at the University of Chicago and more recently 
a Latin American labor specialist for the State Department, was assigned to re- 
place him. 





In his last meeting with the Bolivian press, Ambassador Strom expressed 
the opinion that money was not Bolivia's most important need but rather that more 
serious factors were involved in the economic rehabilitation of the country. Al- 
though the Ambassador did not expand on his observation, it was assumed that he 
was referring to the labor problems that had kept the country in a constant state of 
turmoil during the nine years of the Bolivian Revolution. It appeared to most ob- 
servers that the selection of labor specialist Stephansky as Ambassador to Bolivia 
was something more than an "accident of choice,'' and certainly the Bolivian Gov- 
ernment indicated its satisfaction over the assignment. The U.S. Senate had not 
yet confirmed the appointment, however, and Senator Thomas J. Dodd (Dem., 
Connecticut) pressed for a thorough investigation into Stephansky's background. 


The implication was that Stephansky was too liberal to suit the Connecticut con- 
servative. 


Tin Markets and Production. Carlos Alberto Echazt, director of the Comi- 
si6én Nacional del Estudio de Operaciones Mineras (CNEOM), reported disturbing 





trends in the tin market during May which served to create additional burdens for 
the floundering Bolivian tin industry. He said that, although the price of tin had 
gone up following an announcement that tin production in 1961 would probably not 
exceed 120,000 tons, sales from the buffer stock had been made shortly thereafter 
which had served to lower the price once again. The possibility of sales from U.S. 
reserves was also announced, which drove the price down even further. He claimed 
that these measures amounted to price maneuvering by nonproducers and were to- 
tally unfair to producing countries. In addition, he said, while the maximum price 
per pound of tin had been set at $1.11 by international agreement, production costs 
in Bolivia were more than that, in spite of the fact that Catavi, Colquiri, and Hua- 
nuni were the three largest tin lode mines in the world. 


In the meantime, COMIBOL, under the direction of the West German holding 
company Salzgitter, which was responsible for the "Triangular Operation," had 
dedicated itself to finding a way to lower the cost of tin production in Bolivia. One 
step already agreed upon by President Victor Paz Estenssoro was the dismissal 
of some 7,000 excess and nonproductive miners; other technical and administrative 
refinements were to be introduced as time and the political situation permitted. 
The feeling in the United States and in Bolivia was that, if Bolivia were to makeits 
way back to a state of economic health again, the tin industry would have to shoul- 
der the bulk of the responsibility. 





"Alliance for Progress."' President Kennedy's "Alliance for Progress" 
program (HAR, XIV: 267-8) started in earnest in May with the announcement that 
Bolivia would be the recipient of the first aid envisioned by the program. More 
than $13 million was set aside for Bolivia as a part of the $50 million "Triangular 
Operation.'' Of this loan, $3.5 million was destined for tin-mining machinery and 
equipment, $6 million for the replacement and repair of oil equipment of the state 
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oil enterprise Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales Bolivianos (YPFB), $1.35 mil- 
lion for surplus agricultural products for school lunch and family relief programs, 
$500,000 in a special grant to cover the transportation and distribution of the food, 
and $2 million for road-building equipment. 


There were two elements in the latest aid program that received particular 
attention from U.S. and Bolivian observers. Less and less was being said of the 
possibility of Bolivian acceptance of a $150 million loanoffered by the Soviets, and 
it appeared that this subject had been tabled for the time being. Secondly, with the 
economic assistance agreed upon for COMIBOL and the YPFB, the United States 
had firmly and irrevocably broken its formerly inflexible policy of giving no gov- 
ernmental support to state-owned entities. Many observers felt that this was per- 
haps the most important change in U.S. policy in many years. Some liked it, 
others did not, but all agreed that it was a major switch. 


CHILE 


Outbursts against Election Board; Congressional Pandemonium. Street dem- 
onstrations by the leftist coalition Frente de Accién Popular (FRAP) and the Parti 
do Demécrata Cristiano (PDC) supplemented verbal and printed attacks on the 
election board, which in a closed-door session had chosen Radical Party candidate 
Juan Luis Maurds over PDC member Juan de Dios Carmona as senator for the 
Tarapacaé-Antofagasta area (HAR, XIV: 350). Despite a boycott by both the FRAP 
and the PDC, Congress met on May 15 for the swearing-in ceremonies of the new 
legislators elected in March. Liberal Hernan Videla Lira was elected president 
of the Senate, and Radical Jacobo Schaulson was chosen as head of the Chamber of 
Deputies. Meanwhile, carabineros (militarized police) cordoned off the parliament 
building to prevent interference from converging pickets. The carabineros also 
used tear gas and water bombs to break up a demonstration in front of the PDC 
headquarters. Despite traditional immunity, some PDC congressmen taking part 
in the demonstration received minor injuries, which triggered protests by Schaul- 
son and PDC chairman Eduardo Frei to Interior Minister Sétero del Rfo. Although 
Frei expressed regret for the actions of some of the PDC members, he asserted 
that the demonstrators had not attacked private property and that the carabineros 
had molested him, even though he was not participating. The carabineros, on the 
other hand, maintained that the PDC members had joined in stoning a nearby build- 
ing and that it was impossible to distinguish between congressmen and demonstra- 
tors in dispersing the crowd. The Interior Minister apparently warned the police 
against overreaching their authority in breaking up demonstrations. 

















The protests against the decision of the election board continued on May 21 
when President Jorge Alessandri Rodrfguez attempted to begin his annual state of 
the union address at the first meeting of the 44th regular session of Congress. 
Following the swearing-in of PDC and FRAP congressmen who had boycotted the 
earlier organizational session in protest against the election board's closed-door 
session, Senate president Videla Lira invited Alessandri to the rostrum. At this 
instant, according to a pre-arranged plan, Frei and FRAP ex-president Salvador 
Allende jumped to their feet to request permission to express their dissatisfaction 
with the unappealable decision of the election board. However, the galleries, who 
were largely pro-administration, immediately loosed a torrent of abuse on the op- 
position leaders and began to chant "Alessandri."'. The opposition, 81 in number, 
responded by initiating a slow march on the speaker's platform, ostensibly to make 
itself heard and to ask that Videla Lira clear the galleries. Senate officials and 
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right-wing legislators evidently mistook their intent and linked arms to protect 
the President, who sat without moving. A hard right by an unidentified opposition 
deputy to the jaw of Senate official José Luis Lagos set off a series of individual 
fist-fights, which caused little damage in the limited space. As the opposition 
forces retreated, calm returned momentarily until the people in the galleries be- 
gan shouting ''Nazi" at Frei. When the opposition congressmen, including Frei, 
responded by again advancing, jewel-bedecked women in the galleries began to 
toss ten-escudo notes. Videla Lira later said that he did not call for police aid 
because he feared that this would make the situation even more chaotic. He ap- 
parently failed to clear the galleries because he himself had personally invited 
the women, members of the first families of Chile. The women hated Frei be- 
cause he advocated land and tax reforms which would affect their wealth. At the 
end of half an hour, the opposition members departed and peace returned. (For 
a summary of the state of the union address, see below.) 


The final effort to revoke the decision of the election board came when dep- 
uties of the PDC and FRAP presented an impeachment charge against the two 
Supreme Court justices on the five-member board, Osvaldo Illanes Benitez and 
Miguel Gonz4lez Castillo. Gregorio Amunategui came out with a statement on 
behalf of the other members of the board, saying that the group had merely fol- 
lowed the policy in existence for 36 years and explaining that public sessions of 
the board were neither authorized by law nor practical. He pointed out that all 
the members had a long history of public service and that it would be ridiculous 
to consider them capable of falsifying an election. An investigating committee of 
the Chamber of Deputies voted four to one to throw out the impeachment attempt. 
On the floor, the justices were absolved by 75 votes to 56, with nine government- 


bloc and six opposition deputies absent. A Radical Party member protested that 
the PDC had diverted the Chamber from its work for ten days at a time when there 
were urgent projects to be considered. 


Congressional Make-up. The make-up of Congress, as finally determined 
by the decisions of the election board, varied somewhat from preliminary election 
returns (HAR, XIV: 248-9). In the Senate, the government bloc consisted of nine 
Liberals and four Partido Conservador Unido (PCU) members, with the pro-govern- 
ment Radical Party holding 13 seats. Among the opposition forces, the Socialists 
had seven, the Communists four, the PDC four, the pro-Communist Vanguardia 
Popular one, and the independents one. Counting two independents, the pro-govern- 
ment parties held 28 seats and the opposition a total of 17. In the Chamber of Dep- 
uties, the government bloc included 28 Liberals, 17 PCU members, and 39 Radicals, 
for a total of 84. The PDC led the opposition with 23; the Communists had 16, the 
Socialists 12, the Partido Demécrata Nacional (PDN) 11, and the independents one, 
for a total of 63. 





Coalition Maneuvers. With an eye to the 1964 presidential elections, various 
political factions continued alignment maneuvers. Evidently upset by a note from 
PDC chairman Frei to the New York Times stating that his party was anti-Com- 
munist and not pro-Castro, secretary general of the Communist Party Luis Corva- 
lan fired off a letter to Frei pointing out discrepancies in PDC policy and inviting 
the party to join with the Communists to push through a program consisting of 
points agreed on by both, such as tax, agrarian, and judicial reforms. Corvalan 
accused Frei of writing the note in an attempt to win over right-wing parties for 
the 1964 elections. Frei responded in a 12-page published letter stating that the 
doctrine of the PDC was incompatible with Communism, although the two parties 
agreed in certain areas of action. He emphasized the idea that no Christian who 
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understood his religion could be a member or a collaborator of the Communist 
Party, simultaneously Christian and atheist, spiritualist and materialist. In ad- 
dition to citing religious persecution in Communist countries, he wrote extensively 
on various PDC policies. Corvaldn's letter, glorifying the ideals of the Chilean 
Communist Party, was fiercely attacked by the liberal newspaper El Mercurio. 


Pope John XXIII selected the Bishop of Valparafso, Ratl Silva Henrfquez, as 
Archbishop of Santiago after a two-year vacancy in the position. One of the most 
important tasks of the new Archbishop was to try to bring about a closer under- 
standing between the PCU and the PDC, the two Catholic parties, in order to bring 
the PDC in with the pro-government groups in selecting a presidential candidate. 


State of the Union Address. Following the brief but unruly interruption of 
his state of the union address by opposition deputies, the President opened with a 
brief apology to diplomats and guests for the earlier pandemonium. Alessandri 
warned the half-empty Congress, from which the opposition forces had departed, 
that the country stood in danger of profound chaos unless self-centered political 
passions and outbreaks of agitation were overcome. He then went on to review 
with optimism the state of the nation's economy, finances, and social welfare. He 
said that the stabilization policy would remain in effect and wage increases would 
equal the rise in the cost of living. He told Congress that he considered it imper- 
ative to reform the constitution by removing congressional authority to determine 
wage increases. The President reported that stahilization had not caused economic 
regression, citing a 15% rise in production in 1959 and 1960. He stated that pri- 
vate savings had increased substantially, and the exchange rate had been stable for 
two years. Alessandri rejected the charge that the national debt was growing out 
of bounds, maintaining that credits and loans with reasonable interest rates and 
repayable over 15-year periods would be compatible with the country's capacity to 
pay. He commented that the percentage of unemployment was extremely low. An 
article written by the bureau chief of the Associated Press in Chile, however, said 
that although the administration had claimed only 5% unemployment in March, cen- 
sus and statistics service officials had estimated it at more than 15%. The Institute 
of Economics of the University of Chile also published in March a study of the cities 
of Iquique, Antofagasta, La Serena, Coquimbo, greater Santiago, Concepcién, Val- 
divia, Puerto Montt, and Castro, which revealed that 7.7% of the working force 
was unemployed, including 1.6% looking for work for the first time. The article 
continued that the worker was worse off today than five years ago. Per capita in- 
come had decreased by 2.5% since 1958 as growth lagged behind the population in- 
crease. The President had stated that the worker's share in the national income 
had increased. 





Strikes and Copper Controversy. Stevedores of the maritime workers' union 
Confederaci6n Maritima de Chile (COMACH) paralyzed Chilean ports for nine days 
when they struck after refusing to accept the decision of the arbitration committee 
created to end their previous strike in March (HAR, XIV: 250). Following negotia- 
tions by Labor Minister Hugo GAlvez Gajardo, they agreed on a 12% wage increase 
and a system of work shifts to go into effect on September 1. 





An illegal strike begun by a group of 82 workers of the Caletones Union for 
foundry workers of the Braden Copper Company, a subsidiary of the Kennecott 
Copper Corporation, expanded into a five-day total work stoppage at the El Teniente 
mine. The strike had originated because of requests for conditions and benefits 
that apparently went beyond an agreement signed in January (HAR, XIV: 67). Rail- 
way services to the mine remained inactive during the strike. Company and union 
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leaders carried on direct negotiations. At the end of the month, all workers ex- 
cept those belonging to the Caletones Union returned to the job; the latter asked 
that they be paid for days not worked. Braden suggested that they appeal to the 

courts. 


The key problem in negotiations by the Chilean Government with the Kenne- 
cott Copper Corporation and the Anaconda Copper Company with relation to further 
investment (HAR, XIV: 350) apparently hinged on a request for a 20-year guarantee 
that present tax rates not be increased. A number of congressmen, as well as del- 
egates to a copper confederation congress, expressed opposition to the proposed 
investment of $300 million to increase Chilean output from 500,000 tons to 700,000 
tons a year if such a tax agreement were made. They felt that the government 
would lose money by such an agreement if it were not free to raise taxes. Kenne- 
cott countered that its proposed $193 million investment in a larger smelter and 
better housing facilities for workers was equal to 60% of all the profits the com- 
pany had earned in Chile in its 56 years of operations. In addition, the government 
expressed a desire to have more say on maintaining stable prices to ensure future 
tax revenue and state-expanded operations. However, the Department of Copper 
and the Ministry of Mines could not agree on a solution. With the firming of the 
copper market, the Anaconda Company raised prices from 29¢ to 31¢ a lb. 


Education Dispute. Some 4,000 students of the State Technical University, 
in support of the Copiapé6 School of Mines branch, took over university buildings 
in Copiap6, Santiago, Concepcién, and Valdivia. The youths had demanded the 
removal of the school's director, accusing him of using school funds for personal 
benefit and of other questions under investigation. When the Ministry of Education 





refused to receive them because they were exercising "political pressure," the 
students protested through demonstrations and the seizure of the buildings. They 
returned to classes following the appointment of a commission formed in conjunc- 
tion with professors to study the problems of the university, expecially the School 
of Mines. 


Secondary school students went on a 24-hour strike in support of Valdivia 
students striking against a lack of sufficient facilities and teachers. In Valdivia, 
several were injured in a demonstration, although the government had given or- 
ders to the police not to intervene unless disorders occurred. The strike was 
partial in Santiago. 


Reconstruction and Economic Development. Minister of Economy, Devel- 
opment, and Reconstruction Julio Philippi Izquierdo declared in a press conference 
that during the year since the devastating ear thquakes of May 1960, Chile had in- 
vested 116 million escudos ($109.5 million) for reconstruction purposes. The 
sum consisted of approximately 10 million escudos ($9.5 million) monthly, 3.5 
million escudos from internal resources and 6.5 million escudos from external 
credits and donations, and would continue at the same rate. The Ministry of Pub- 
lic Works had invested the largest sum, 38.5 million escudos ($36.6 million), in 
buildings, roads, water systems, bridges, and ports, while the government devel- 
opment agency Corporacién del Fomento de la Produccié6n (CORFO) had utilized 
23.5 million escudos ($22.3 million) for productive works. Philippi Izquierdo 
pointed out that the program was based primarily on productive works employing 
the people of the earthquake zone and on the reconstruction of economic activities 
in permanent form. Railroads, highways, bridges, industry, schools, and hous- 
ing had had priority, although a great scarcity of schools still posed a problem. 
Philippi Izquierdo explained that large-scale reconstruction could not be effected 
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until certain studies had been made, especially in the city of Valdivia, on the Is- 
land of Chiloé, and in the coastal village of Toltén, where the land was sinking 
below the level of the sea. 


Philippi Izquierdo also announced that the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration (Point Four) had agreed on a plan to construct scores of little farm vil- 
lages in the earthquake-devastated south, between the provinces of Maule and 
Llanquihue. Each village was to consist of a cluster of from 30 to 80 housing 
units with its own school, social center, clinic, kindergarten, and shopping cen- 
ter, costing about $140,000. The project, which envisaged a total investment of 
$2 million, was in line with a special request made by the U.S. Government when 
it donated $20 million to relief in 1960. Tenants were to be carefully screened, 
permitted to rent the houses for two years, and then allowed to buy, with profits 
being reinvested in the project. The plan contemplated the setting up of basic edu- 
cation groups to educate tenants in food preservation, health, clothing, handwork, 
and community projects. One source reported that the chief drawback to projects 
such as this was that Chilean monopolist manufacturers could not supply the neces- 
sary nails, concrete, electrical, and plumbing equipment to meet construction es- 
timates. 


Following on the heels of an announcement that the U.S. Senate had approved 
the granting of the $100 million in aid for Chilean reconstruction and rehabilitation 
in the devastated zones (HAR, XIII: 915), Chilean Ambassador to the United States 
Walter Miiller announced in a Washington press conference the Ten-Year Develop- 
ment Program worked out by CORFO (HAR, XIV: 68, 160). Ambassador Mtiiller 
stated that the Chilean program, envisioning the expenditure of $10,000 million, 
emphasized the same features as President Kennedy's Alliance for Progress-- 
"careful advance economic planning, integrated national development, maximum 
self-help, increased domestic saving, agrarian reform, anda strong free enter- 
prise orientation.'' He reported that the massive project was realistic because 
Chile had overcome the chronic inflation which in the past had discouraged the ac- 
cumulation of local capital. Although the stress appeared to be on local financing 
through increasing domestic savings, the plan encompassed net foreign aid of 
about $316 million, plus generation from outside sources of $1,570 million to fi- 
nance debt service and foreign remittances. 


At the request of the Chilean Government, the World Bank agreed to send a 
special mission to the country to review the development program. The mission 
proposed to evaluate the size and composition of the program, its financial impli- 
cations, and the measures and policies suggested to achieve it. In addition, it 
envisioned examination of the extent to which the financial allocations to the vari- 
ous sectors were supported by projects for which preliminary economic and tech- 
nical studies had been prepared and what further work needed to be done. The 
purpose of the review was to facilitate the preparation of annual capital budgets 
and determine the requirements for outside assistance in financing. Headed by 
John Adler, the Bank's economic adviser for the Western Hemisphere, the nine- 
man team was scheduled to arrive in Santiago on June 1 and remain for about two 
months. 


Emphasis on Agriculture. The first national farm workers' congress, which 
took place in Santiago and was attended by some 700 agricultural leaders, empha- 
sized the promotion of agrarian reform, bringing about unity and organization of 
farm workers, and sealing worker-farmer relationships. The delegates, mainly 
Socialists, Communists, and PDC members, all favored the division of agricul- 
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tural lands. Delegates from the Soviet Union and Communist China were refused 
visas on the grounds that the congress was only national in scope. In San Fernando, 
capital of Colchagua Province, farmers from the southern provinces united to ana- 
lyze their most serious problems. In the Senate, Radical Julio Duran emphasized 
the urgent need for a land reform program that was not simply a division of the 
land. The Ministry of Agriculture stated that irrigation projects under way would 
represent for the country an increase of 18% in arable land. The Inter-American 
Development Bank agreed to authorize $25 million for farm credits destined for 
colonization, plus another $15 million to finance a project to favor small farmers. 
The administration took emergency steps to solve drought problems in the northern 
provinces of Coquimbo and Atacama, where it had not rained for the past 20 months. 
Instructions were given to proceed immediately with the construction of new dams, 
to enlarge those in existence, and to explore for underground water. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


New Session of Congress. President Arturo Frondizi opened the 1961 ses- 
sion of Congress on May 1 with the state of the nation address. Among the goals 
achieved during the first three years of his administration, he pointed out the 
spirit of tolerance and cooperation restored after long years of dictatorship, the 
return of the labor organization Confederacién General de Trabajo (CGT) to the 
hands of labor (HAR, XIV: 253-4), the stabilization of the national currency, the 
increase in petroleum production and in gold and foreign currency reserves, and 
the strengthening of the country's international position. He acknowledged, how- 
ever, that complete success had not been attained in the attempt to eliminate infla- 
tion and the budgetary deficit, to reorganize the cumbersome and inefficient civil 
service, to improve the transportation system, and to rectify the unfavorable bal- 
ance of trade. He expressed his dissatisfaction with the limited improvements 
made in the coal and steel industries. As his program for the next three years, he 
proposed to strengthen the republican form of government; to repeal as soon as 
possible the prevailing emergency measures (state of siege and Plan Conintes); to 
eliminate the budget deficit; to streamline the state enterprises, turning over to 
private enterprise some of the nonessential services presently run at a loss by the 
government; to build 13,000 kilometers of roads and 40 airports; to cut down the 
number of railway lines; and to improve public transportation in the federal capi- 
tal. He set as his goal a yearly production of four million tons of steel and one 
million tons of coal, to be attained by 1964. He also promised to increase electric 
power by 60% by the same date. Petroleum and the petrochemical industries were 
to be given prime consideration. One of the aims of the government would also be 
to encourage the expansion of basic industries, with tax exemptions for those new 
industries established in the interior of the country. In the field of agriculture and 
animal husbandry, Frondizi pointed out the importance of improving domestic pro- 
duction and of finding new markets abroad. The President asked for the coopera- 
tion of all Argentines of every party to attain these goals. 





In an editorial on the presidential address, La Nacién praised Frondizi for 
his outspoken analysis. However, the newspaper criticized the fact that no men- 
tion had been made of the provisional government of Pedro Aramburu (1956-58), 
which had initiated the program to correct the evils left by the Peronista regime. 
It also criticized the present structure of the trade unions, favored by Frondizi's 
government; the trade unions were legally amalgamated into a huge CGT, but in 
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reality were more disunited than ever before. The rightist La Prensa lamented 
that the message had carefully avoided a clear reference to Cuba, limiting itself 
to a few vague allusions to the "Catholic'' and "Western" character of the country. 


The Senate began its new legislative period with one single opposition mem- 
ber in its ranks, the recently elected Senator Alfredo Palacios, of the Partido So- 
cialista Argentino (PSA). Senator Palacios attacked Interior Minister Alfredo R. 
Vitolo, holding the government responsible for the continuation of the state of siege, 
in force since November 11, 1958 (HAR, XI: 628), the Plan Conintes, started in 
March 1960 (HAR, XIII: 203), the banning of the Communist and Justicialista (Pe- 
ronista) Parties, and the continued imprisonment of political opponents. The 
Minister defended the government's position by recalling the illegal attacks it had 
been subject to by extremist groups and insisted that the number of political pris- 
oners did not exceed 200, all of them accused of armed attack and not merely of 
holding dissenting political opinions. He also said that the government had been 
considering the repeal of both the state of siege and the Plan Conintes as soon as 
circumstances permitted, provided law and order were not endangered. He pointed 
out that the extraordinary powers granted the government had been used with ex- 
treme discretion and without endangering the freedom of expressing political dis- 
sent by peaceful means. The Senate, where all the members except Palacios be- 
longed to Frondizi's Unién Civica Radical Intransigente (UCRI), voted its complete 
satisfaction with the Minister's answers to Palacios' questions. 


Cabinet Changes Completed. The appointment of the new Secretaries of 
Transportation and Public Works, Guido C. Belzoni and Manuel Humberto Acufia 
respectively, completed the new Cabinet appointed as a result of the April minis- 
terial reshuffle (HAR, XIV: 355). In its first meeting with the President, the new 
Cabinet discussed the nation's international policy and the budgetary deficit, caused 
primarily by the nationalized railroads (see below). Argentine foreign policy was 
summarized by the nation's U.N. representative, Mario Amadeo. The vagueness 
and carefulness of his briefing to the new Cabinet were interpreted in La Nacién 
as an attempt to take a middle-of-the-road position between the United States and 
Brazil. La Prensa once again lamented the continual hesitations and noncommit- 
tal declarations of the Frondizi government regarding Cuba. This, the newspaper 
said, indicated either a lack of strong opinions on the issue or a desire not to ex- 
press any opinion at all. 





The Partido Civico Independiente, under the ideological leadership of ousted 
Economy Minister Alvaro Alsogaray, issued a statement commenting on the recent 
Cabinet reshuffle. The document lamented that the economic team had been re- 
moved just when past sacrifices and hardships were beginning to show positive re- 
turns. That change, the document added, endangered the stabilization plan by 
bringing in new men who, even if they followed the same economic principles, 
would need some time to get acquainted with the problems of the national economy. 
It also made a vague reference to the part played in the crisis by some unnamed 
persons who influenced the President behind the scenes. It further said that the 
failure of the new group would result in the collapse of Argentina's democratic 
capitalist system, leaving no alternative but a 'Cuba-like" Socialist structure, 
"without religion, free press, elections, or individual freedom." 


Schism in the Socialist Party; Peronista Moves. The PSA, a faction which 
broke away from the traditional Partido Socialista in 1958, went through an inter- 
nal crisis itself when a group of its members, under the leadership of Ramén A. 
Mufiiz and Emilio Carreira, forcibly took over the party's main office and the 
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Casa del Pueblo in Buenos Aires. The group declared the party's national execu- 
tive council out of office and explained that the move was inspired by a desire to 
get rid of extreme leftist and pro-Communist elements within the party. The ousted 
executive members, who had held a majority in the national committee, formed a 
new executive body led by former secretary David Tieffemberg. The PSA had won 
the Buenos Aires election of February 5 (HAR, XIV: 161), sending Palacios to the 
Senate as the only member of the opposition. Palacios publicly declared his soli- 
darity with the Mufiiz moderate or orthodox group. The younger elements of the 
party, mainly university students and intellectuals, sided with the ousted leftist 
group. The attitudes of the party's 13 provincial federations were still unknown at 
the end of May. 


The banned Justicialista (Peronista) Party once more made a display of 
force during May Day celebrations in Buenos Aires. A mass meeting organized 
by the CGT became a Peronista rally; the crowd sang the long-forbidden marches 
and waved banners and placards with the names of ousted dictator Juan Perén and 
his dead wife Eva. A few days later, the Peronista coordinating and supervisory 
council declared that blank voting would no longer be ordered. If the party were 
not given legal recognition, its executive council would authorize members to vote 
for any other party that held views as close as possible to Peronista philosophy. 


Frondizi's Meetings with Haedo and Paz Estenssoro. Fraternity in southern 
South America was the Frondizi byword in May. After meeting with Brazilian 
President Quadros in April, the Argentine President proceeded to Punta del Este, 
Uruguay, early in May, to meet with Eduardo Victor Haedo, President of the Na- 
tional Executive Council of Uruguay (see URUGUAY). He later traveled to La Paz, 
Bolivia, to confer with President Paz Estenssoro. 





The meeting with Haedo had been planned to allow Frondizi to report per- 
sonally to the Uruguayan President on his talks with Quadros (HAR, XIV: 358). 
The two leaders discussed Cuba, noting that the American states were in danger 
of internal disturbances because of the situation there, whereas for the United 
States Fidelismo was only an external danger; of necessity, they concluded, the 
Latin American approach to Fidelismo must be different from that of the United 
States. However, they agreed on a frank attitude of opposition to any intervention 
or threat of intervention in continental affairs by an extracontinental power. 


During Frondizi's stay in La Paz from May 23 to 27, he and President Paz 
Estenssoro affirmed the principle of the self-determination of nations and they 
expressed the hope that the first steps to put the Kennedy "Alliance for Progress" 
program into effect would soon be taken. They also discussed the railroad under 
construction between Yacuiba, Argentina, and Santa Cruz, Bolivia, and the pos- 
sibility of increased Bolivian petroleum exports to Argentina. Paz Estenssoro 
expressed interest in selling Bolivian railroad cross ties to Argentina. Prepara- 
tions were under way for President Frondizi to call on President Alessandri of 
Chile and President Stroessner of Paraguay during June and July, thus completing 
his tour of neighboring nations. 


Economic Reflections of Banco de la Naci6én and Central Bank. A few bright 
spots appeared on the economic scene to contrast with the gloom caused by the 
budget deficit. The Central Bank and the Banco de la Naci6én made public their re- 
ports on transactions and economic conditions for 1960, and both appeared to be 
optimistic about the recovery of the Argentine economy. They pointed out that 
1959 had been an unusual year because of the implementation of the new economic 
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policy (HAR, XIII: 692); increases in both the volume of production and in the 
gross national product in 1960 over the previous year were announced. In 1960 
mining income received a big boost, primarily from the increase in petroleum 
production. The Banco de la Nacién report cited the increased activity in the in- 
terior of the nation, with loans to areas outside the federal capital making up to 
75% of the total value of loans granted by that bank in 1960. This was an increase 
of 60% over the amount loaned to the interior in 1959. A tangible sign of an im- 
proved atmosphere in the economic sphere was the increase in investments in 
1960, 25% over 1959 and 22% over the 1950-59 average, primarily in long-term 
projects. 


Railways, the Bane of the Budget's Existence. While President Frondizi 
and his economic advisers struggled to find a means of overcoming the 1960-61 
budget deficit, which was in large part caused by the deplorable state of the na- 
tional railroads, the leaders of the two principal railway workers' unions (the 
Uni6én Ferroviaria and La Fraternidad) called a strike. The halt was a protest 
against the government's refusal to grant salary increases amounting to some 
2,763.9 million pesos ($33.3 million). The present income from the railroads was 
17,000 million pesos ($204.8 million), while the salary budget alone was 21, 000 
million pesos ($253 million). The budget had been under fire since it was approved 
by Congress in December (HAR, XIII: 917), and the problem had erupted during 
April in the midst of the Cabinet reshuffle, which was highlighted by the predicted 
replacement of Economy Minister Alsogaray (HAR, XIII: 917-8; XIV: 355-6). Im- 
mediate plans for the improvement of conditions in the railroads included the re- 
moval of at least 4,000 kilometers of unproductive track, the reorganization of and 
decrease in the number of personnel, readjustment of rates, and study of labor re- 
lations carried out in cooperation with the unions. 





Besides measures to combat the railroad deficit, which amounted to an an- 
nual sum of 23,000 million pesos ($277.1 million), Frondizi announced that all 
nationally-owned companies not essential for public service and all accessory works 
and services would be turned over to private interests. The services remaining un- 
der state ownership, including railroads, airlines, telephones, communications, 
water and power, and the oil entity Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales (YPF), would 
be set up with as complete autonomy as possible. Although reforms of national en- 
terprises seemed to be aimed primarily at reducing the number of people on the 
national payroll, labor was repeatedly assured of adequate compensation in the 
event of the termination of employment and regular allotments for between-job 
periods. 


Official estimates of the loss in employees' salaries for one day due to the 
complete paralyzation of the railroads amounted to 50 million pesos ($602,400). 
The stoppage was also prejudicial to agriculture in the drought-stricken areas of 
western Buenos Aires Province and in La Pampa Province, where 140,000 tons of 
freight were held up, and 18,000 head of cattle were also estimated to have been 
kept on denuded pasture land for two days because of the strike. Further losses 


to the railroads were expected, since transportation rates were lowered 25% in the 
drought areas. 


URUGUAY 


Repression of Communist Activities. Following a meeting with the chiefs of 
the three Armed Forces and the Chief of Police of Montevideo, the National Execu- 
tive Council declared that it would adopt severe measures to repress any Commu- 
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nist attempts to endanger the internal order of Uruguay. The statement was is- 
sued in the wake of a number of strikes in important areas (see below), started 
reportedly by the Communists in an attempt to regain control of certain unions in 
which they had lost authority and prestige. 


Three Chinese Communist labor leaders arrived in Montevideo as invited 
guests of the labor confederation Central Unica de Trabajadores (CUT). The visi- 
tors went through a rigorous customs search but were finally permitted to enter 
the country. However, when customs officials and Montevideo police informed 
Interior Minister Nicolas Storace Arrosa that the Communists' luggage contained 
a large amount of subversive literature, they were ordered to leave Uruguay within 
24 hours. Storace later withdrew the order because of a ''change in the situation" 
and allowed them to remain as long as they obeyed the laws concerning subversive 
activities. 


A Soviet proposal that a Russian goodwill mission be sent to Uruguay was 
tentatively rejected by the National Executive Council. The Council said that 
many Uruguayan Communists had emigrated to Russia and that a number of them 
desired to return to Uruguay but were being held against their will. The Uruguayan 
Government insisted that it could not consider receiving a Russian goodwill mission 
unless these people were permitted to return to their country. 


Strikes by Meat and Railroad Workers. The Uruguayan meat workers' union 
Federaci6én Aut6noma de la Carne went on strike early in May, apparently at the 
instigation of extremist union bosses. It was an opportune time to force the gov- 
ernment to negotiate because of the important meat contract signed with West Ger- 
many in April (HAR, XIV: 362). The failure to fulfill this contract could cause a 
serious crisis in the Uruguayan economy. The importance of the strike was re- 
flected in the speed with which it was settled. After less than two weeks, the 
Uruguayan meat-packing concession Establecimientos Frigorfficos del Cerro 
(EFCSA) signed an agreement with the directors of the Federaci6n Aut6énoma de 
la Carne which gave the union, among other things, 100,000 pesos (approximately 
$90,800) for an unemployment compensation fund. Additional pressure was placed 
on the EFCSA to negotiate when West German dock workers refused to unload a 
shipment of Uruguayan meat which had been packed during the strike by nonunion 
workers. 





The railroad workers' union also called a strike in early May, and negotia- 
tions continued through the end of the month. Although not as potentially danger- 
ous as the meat workers' strike, the work stoppage imposed inconveniences on the 
public and delayed the shipment of many items destined for export or for internal 
consumption. The government considered taking over the operation of trains with 
Army and Navy forces. This invoked a reaction from the U.S.-backed international 
labor group Organizaci6n Regional Interamericana de Trabajadores (ORIT) and 
from various sectors of society within Uruguay which were in sympathy with the 
demands of the railroad workers. National Executive Council President Eduardo 
Victor Haedo met with Interior Minister Storace to discuss the problem, but the 
results of the meeting were not immediately made public. 


Haedo- Frondizi Meeting. President Haedo and Argentine President Arturo 
Frondizi met in Punta del Este, Uruguay, to discuss subjects of interest to both 
nations. The main theme of the meeting was Cuba. The two heads of state de- 
clared that they were opposed to any interference from outside the Hemisphere, 
but in an implied criticism of U.S. activities against the Castro regime, they 
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thoroughly endorsed every nation's right of self-determination. Haedo and Fron- 
dizi also denounced Communist infiltration in the Hemisphere and agreed that it 
was absolutely necessary for the underdeveloped Western nations to speed up their 
economic growth so that they would not present such vulnerable targets for Com- 
munist activities. 


Kennedy Officially Invited to Uruguay. Uruguayan Ambassador to the United 
States Carlos A. Clulow extended an official invitation to President and Mrs. Ken- 
nedy to visit Uruguay during the inter-American economic conference scheduled to 
be held in Punta del Este in July (see INTERNATIONAL). Finance Minister Juan 
E. Azzini, in Washington to consult with authorities of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States (OAS) on final details for the July meeting, also urged the President to 
attend. Kennedy stated that he must delay his reply until he could be certain that 
pressing cold war or internal problems would not force him to forego such an im- 
portant trip. 





New U.S. Ambassador. Edward J. Sparks arrived from his post as U.S. 
Ambassador to Venezuela to become the new U.S. Ambassador to Uruguay. A 
veteran of 42 years with the Foreign Service, most of them spent in South America, 
it was Sparks' second assignment in Uruguay, the first having been during 1942-47. 





First Quarter Trade Surplus. Large wool exports early in 1961 enabled 
Uruguay to overcome some of the economic problems it had faced for the past two 
years. The nation recorded an $18.2 million surplus for the first quarter of 1961, 
compared to a $7.4 million deficit for the same period in 1960. This surplus en- 
abled the Banco de la Reptblica to reduce its foreign currency deficit by 60% and 
to pay about half of its debts to British and U.S. banks. The country was still short 
of the required foreign exchange earnings needed to cover normal import require- 
ments; however, the lifting of the ban on Uruguayan meat shipments to Europe 
(HAR, XIV: 362) was expected to aid in brightening the economic picture in Uruguay. 





Indonesian Trade Offer. A three-day visit to Uruguay by President Achmed 
Sukarno of the Republic of Indonesia resulted in the possibility of a beneficial com- 
mercial exchange between the two governments. Sukarno offered to trade petroleum 
and rubber for meat. This would provide Uruguay with an outlet for its abundance 
of meat, plus a means of acquiring much-needed fuel and rubber. 





150th Anniversary of the 1811 Revolution. The 150th anniversary of the 
1811 revolution was celebrated in May in a number of major Uruguayan cities and 
at scenes of historical battles such as Las Piedras and San José. On May 17, 
military units and 40,000 Uruguayan and Argentine students marched in a gigantic 
parade in Montevideo to honor General José Gervasio Artigas, Uruguayan national 
hero and an influential leader in the revolution. 





PARAGUAY 


Independence Day Violence. Harsh police measures, including beatings and 
the wholesale arrest of students, marred the celebration in Asuncién on May 15 of 
the 150th anniversary of Paraguay's independence. While orators extolled peace 
and independence, the police, aided by civil guards, moved in on peaceful student 
marchers and used fists, clubs, and swords to break up the march. At least 60 
persons, including several women, were arrested, and some were beaten. 
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Repercussions against the dictatorial regime of President Alfredo Stroessner 
came quickly from both inside and outside Paraguay. The New York Times pub- 
lished a scathing editorial condemning the Stroessner dictatorship and urging 
Americans to quit overlooking the "great, traditional evil of right-wing military 
tyranny under 'caudillos.'’ The independent Paraguayan newspapers La Mafiana 
and Tribuna Liberal (HAR, XIV: 261) denounced the police action as an "atrocity." 
The government reacted by closing down La Mafiana on May 20, but it mysteriourly 
failed to bother Tribuna Liberal (which had recently been unofficially designated 
as the organ of the Liberal Party). ''El Radio Periddico del Pueblo," a radio pro- 
gram of political commentaries directed by the former editor of the official govern- 
ment newspaper Patria and Colorado Party member, Victor Simén, was closed 
also. Sim6n was taken into custody because of his criticism of the government 
over the latest police violence. Protests came also from the Federacién Univer- 
sitaria, student groups, and professional organizations, including medical, dental, 
and lawyers' associations. 











Perhaps because of the widespread condemnation of the police action by the 
Paraguayan citizenry and sources abroad, and probably also because of the im- 
pending visit of Adlai Stevenson (see INTERNATIONAL), the government took un- 
precedented action, bringing the arrested students before a magistrate in a matter 
of days and complying with a judicial order to free all prisoners taken during the 
incident. However, the government announced another 90-day extension of the 
state of siege because of the internal unrest, and the police suppression of civil 
liberties continued. 


Prisoner Flight Successful. A group of 43 prisoners escaped from a prison 
camp on Pefia Hermosa island in the upper Paran4 River and reached safety over 
the Brazilian border. The prisoners were members of a rebel band which had par- 
ticipated in an invasion of Paraguay in December 1959 (HAR, XII: 695). Troops 
sent by air from Asunci6n to recapture the rebels were unable to keep them from 
escaping into Brazil. Some of the escapees, former university students, denounced 
the Stroessner regime in scathing terms from the relative safety of Sdo Paulo. 





Farm Aid; Business Conditions. The Inter-American Development Bank 
(IDB) approved a $25,000 loan to help finance the expansion of an agricultural col- 
ony in Paraguay. The new area to be opened consisted of 103,782 acres, divided 
into 1,400 farms of 74 to90 acres each. The loan, made to a government com- 
mission in charge of the colony, would be used to finance the purchase of mecha- 
nized equipment to clear the land more rapidly, construct feeder roads, and build 
a lumber mill. The United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization announced 
that it was sending Mexican engineer Arnaldo Lerma Anaya to Paraguay to set up 
a technical aid program for young farmers and to supervise the formulation of an 
integrated agricultural improvement program. 





The unfavorable balance of trade persisted in May, and heavy rains endan- 
gered the cotton crop. Business conditions, however, showed general improve- 
ment, reflecting the annual seasonal upswing. 


BRAZIL 


Corruption and Internal Politics. During May the 43 investigating commit- 
tees which President Janio Quadros established when he took office turned up a 
number of irregularities in federal agencies. The price-control agency Comissaio 
Federal de Abastecimento e Prégos (COFAP), for example, had bought hundreds 
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of airline tickets for relatives and friends of its chief, Guilherme Romano, charg- 
ing them to other officials. Also involved were the Instituto Brasileiro de Geo- 
grafia e Estatistica (IBGE); a segment of the social security system, Servigo de 
Alimentagdo da Previdéncia Social (SAPS); the agency that built Brasilia, Compa- 
nhia Urbanizadora da Nova Capital do Brasil (NOVACAP); and the Amazon devel- 
opment agency Superinténdencia do Plano de Valorizagao Econédmica da Amaz6nia 
(SPVEA). According to Time magazine, the SPVEA was accused of what the com- 
mittee called ''the most lavish misuse of public funds in the country's history." 
The agency's director, Valdir Bouhid, could account for only $1 million of the $3.1 
million he had personally disbursed since 1955. Bouhid, a close friend of former 
President Juscelino Kubitschek, to whom he was directly responsible, vanished to 
escape punishment. 


Returning to Brazil from Europe, Kubitschek was welcomed by large crowds, 
despite the fact that major irregularities of his administration were being made 
public. His return was also lauded by much of the Brazilian press. Declining any 
comment on the results of the graft investigations, the ex-President returned im- 
mediately to the political arena by announcing his candidacy for senator from the 
state of Goids. Deputy Wagner Estellita Campos, a native of Goids with strong 
local backing, appeared to be his most threatening opponent. Estellita Campos 
based his campaign on the premise that corruption could make it impossible for 
Brazil to progress. It appeared likely that Kubitschek would win the senate seat. 


Vice President Jodo Goulart, who had also been Vice President under Kubit- 
schek, was publicly linked to the graft uncovered by Quadros' investigators, spe- 


cifically to the misuse of state pension funds. Goulart wrote Quadros, accusing 
him of making the results of the investigations public for political reasons. The 
President angrily rejected the letter, stating that he had promised to clean up the 
country "without regard for names or position.'' Meanwhile, Goulart's supporters 
in Congress demanded an investigation of the investigators. Undismayed, Quadros 
ordered the investigations continued and the results turned over to the Justice Min- 
ister for proper action. The controversy completed the break between Brazil's 
chief executive and Goulart, his principal elected assistant. The magazine Visao 
commented that the presence of Kubitschek in Brazil as leader of the opposition 
would be to the overall benefit of the country because he and Quadros both desired 
to preserve the democratic system, whereas Goulart "didn't care." 


Quadros continued to govern without a clear-cut line-up of supporters and 
opposition (HAR, XIV: 264). The Unido Democrfatica Nacional (UDN), which pro- 
vided Quadros' primary party support, was operating under a new president, dep- 
uty Herbert Levy of Sdo Paulo. Fernando Ferrari, defeated vice-presidential 
candidate and leader of the Movimento Trabalhista Renovador (MTR--HAR, XIV: 
264), announced a national convention to study the merger of the MTR with the 
Partido Trabalhista Nacional (PTN), the Partido Demécrata Cristao (PDC) and 
other small parties. In the meantime, a realignment took place in Congress in 
the formation of a rightist inter-party bloc called Agao Democratica, which de- 
clared that its aim was to fight Communism and false nationalism. Deputies Jofo 
Mendes of the UDN and Mendes Gongalves of the Partido Social DemocrAtico (PSD) 
announced that the bloc already had the support of over 150 deputies. Members of 
the group announced that they had asked Ranieri Mazzilli (PSD), president of the 
Chamber of Deputies, not to leave the country and to attend more sessions of Con- 
gress to prevent the leftist ultra-nationalist vice-president of the Chamber, Sérgio 
Magalhaes of the PTB, from becoming acting president. Luiz Carlos Prestes an- 
nounced that he would attempt to register his illegal Communist Party under a 
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different name. This indicated that Prestes had abandoned hope that Quadros 
would allow the party to be legalized as presently constituted (HAR, XIV: 264). 


Important administrative measures which Quadros enacted during May in- 
cluded a new income-tax law raising to 60% the tax on income above $30,000 a 
year (the previous high had been 50% on income above $17,000), a 10% reduction 
in the salaries of overseas employees receiving more than $400 a month, and reg- 
ulation of the use of official automobiles. An area in the Amazon city of Manaus 
was also designated as a free port for foreign merchandise (HAR, XIII: 213). 


Brazil, Cuba, and Communism. Premier Fidel Castro's May Day speech 
dedicating Cuba as a "Socialist Republic'' following the abortive U.S.-backed in- 
vasion in April (HAR, XIV: 309-15; see also CUBA) caused a polarization of pub- 
lic opinion in Brazil. Many persons who had previously expressed little interest 
in the Cuban Revolution began to take sides, with one major exception: Janio 
Quadros. While politicians and newspapers attempted to analyze his pronounce- 
ments as both pro- and anti-Castro, Quadros himself reiterated his ambiguous 
position in favor of self-determination of the people and against any form of ex- 
ternal intervention (HAR, XIV: 367). Foreign Minister Afonso Arinos de Melo 
Franco disappointed those who had hoped his May address to Congress would clar- 
ify the official position, for he said nothing new. 





Communists, Fidelistas, and other left-wing elements continued to agitate 
for support of Castro and Cuba. Castro himself sent Cuban Acting Foreign Minis- 
ter Carlos Olivares on a "goodwill mission" to Brazil, where he conferred for a 
half hour with President Quadros. Neither commented on what was discussed. 


Numerous pro-Castro meetings and lectures were held throughout Brazil's 
major cities. Anti-Castro elements frequently attempted to disrupt the meetings 
by force. In Recife, a bomb interrupted a meeting attended by the Argentine Sra. 
Ceila de Guevara, mother of Castro's Minister of Industry Ernesto (Che) Guevara. 
In Caxias do Sul, in the state of Rio Grande do Sul, students, led by Catholic priests, 
tried to storm a theater where the Communist leader Prestes was speaking. The 
special police intervened. 


Anti-Castro and anti-Communist groups were actively drumming up support. 
In all but the most left-wing newspapers, editorials appeared condemning Castro's 
attitude. A notable exception was Rio's Jornal do Brasil, which usually took a 
conservative position but had been careful about attacking Castro. Many newspa- 
pers that had opposed the invasion attempt condemned the Cuban policy as outlined 
by Castro. Correio da Manha stated that "the continent must act" but explained 
that it did not necessarily advocate direct military intervention. Brazil's influen- 
tial Jaime Cardinal de Barros Camara stated that Cuba was Communist and called 
for Brazil to take a stand against it. Forty Brazilian labor unions, under the aegis 
of Ferrari's MTR and representing, according to the Inter-American Labor Bulle- 
tin, over a million members (probably a gross over-estimate), formed a 'move- 
ment of free and democratic workers of Brazil'' to combat Communist infiltration. 
Other labor leaders came out strongly in favor of Cuba, however (see below). 
Leading lawyers in SAo0 Paulo published a manifesto declaring that self-determina- 
tion must come through free elections. O Estado de Sao Paulo initiated a cam- 
paign to buy a tractor to help liberate the Cuban prisoners (see CUBA and INTER- 
NATIONAL). Governor Carlos Lacerda of Guanabara, now the leading anti-Castro 
spokesman in Brazil, bitterly criticized Quadros' stand on Cuba. In working class 
districts of SAio Paulo, pro-Castro agitation was constant. The Brazilian people 
were taking sides, but Brazil, like its President, remained uncommitted. 
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President Quadros continued his policy in favor of relations with the Com- 
munist countries. He announced that Brazil would receive a high-level mission 
from the Soviet Union in June to promote the improvement of relations between 
the two countries. In Moscow, Premier Khrushchev told the head of a visiting 
Brazilian trade mission that the establishment of diplomatic relations would in- 
crease trade between Brazil and Russia. 


Quadros announced that Brazil would send an official observer to the pre- 
paratory meeting for the Conference of Neutralist Nations. The conference was 
scheduled for Cairo in late 1961. 


Quadros' Visit to the Northeast. The Northeast was Brazil's biggest in- 
ternal problem in May. Everyone agreed that the land was poor and the peasants 
poorer. According to Brazilian geographer Josué de Castro, the standard of liv- 
ing there is among the lowest in the world. Nature retards any easy solution with 
severe drought, periodically interrupted by violent floods. This is the land of 
Francisco Julido and his peasant leagues (HAR, XIII: 650, 839; XIV: 84). During 
recent months this group had become more militant, more pro-Castro, and, many 
believed, more pro-Communist. Julifio and more than 100 peasant leaders visited 
Cuba to observe the May Day celebration. It was also reported that Julifo had in- 
vited Castro to attend a meeting of his 'Leagues" in September and that Castro had 
accepted. This placed Quadros in the highly unenviable position of deciding whether 
to bar Castro and give propaganda ammunition to Brazilian leftists or let him in 
and risk the consequences. 





President Quadros attended a planning conference May 25-27 in the town of 
Joao Pessoa, Paraiba, with the six governors of the states which make up the 
Northeast. This was the first of a series of regional conferences designed to per- 
mit the President to confer personally with all state governors. Quadros was ac- 
companied by ten Ministers and the heads of 12 federal agencies. The group dis- 
cussed the economic and social problems of the area. Quadros expressed his 
confidence in the Superintendéncia do Desenvolvimento do Nordeste (SUDENE), 
established during the Kubitschek administration, and in the abilities and ideals of 
its director, Celso Furtado. While in Joio Pessoa, Quadros promised increased 
funds for SUDENE and later released more than $8 million in federal funds for 
rural housing, health, water supply, education, and industry. Finance Minister 
Clemente Mariani said that Brazil was planning to use the funds it expected to re- 
ceive from the $500 million U.S. social development fund primarily in the North- 
east. Quadros emphasized, however that the aid program for the Northeast must 
fall within the overall program of combating inflation and balancing the federal bud- 
get. While the governors expressed their satisfaction with the conference, many 
Brazilians wondered if the aid would prove to be too little and too late. 


National Meeting of Labor Leaders* A national meeting of labor leaders 
took place in Belo Horizonte from May 19 to May 21. It occurred shortly after a 
split in the Sio Paulo and Guanabara labor movements. In both places, an MTR- 
oriented, anti-Communist minority withdrew from the state labor councils on the 
grounds that the meeting would be dominated by Communists. The SdAo Paulo 
group that withdrew contained labor leaders of considerable prestige. The gather- 
ing of labor leaders had been called to plan action against the recent rise in the 
cost of living (HAR, XIV: 363). Many of the leaders who protested the meeting 
were Quadros supporters who wanted nothing to do with a virulent attack on the 
administration. 








*This meeting was covered by assistant editor Timothy Harding. 
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The boycott was not very effective in that the turn-out of some 500 labor 
leaders was greater than expected. Those in attendance included Vice President 
Goulart, Labor Minister Francisco de Castro Neves, Governor (of Minas Gerais) 
José de Magalhdes Pinto, and PTB congressional leader Almino Alfonso. Attacks 
on the government were kept well within bounds. While many Communist leaders 
spoke, they took a broad, nationalistic, pro-labor approach. The main effect of 
the boycott may have been that the leftists leaned over backwards to seem as mod- 
erate as possible. 


The three issues which drew the most applause were defense of Cuba, the 
right to strike, and agrarian reform. A provision of the 1946 constitution had 
given workers the right to strike; this had never been implemented because of a 
decree passed by the Dutra government. However, the most important resolutions 
concerned demands for revision of the minimum wage, an immediate salary raise, 
and establishment of wages on a sliding scale keyed to the cost of living. The lead- 
ers commended the government for its foreign policy and pledged their solidarity 
with Cuba. 


At the closing session, Goulart blasted the heads of the confederations and 
the "professional anti-Communists" who had worked against the meeting when, he 
said, unity was what the labor movement needed most of all. Castro Neves limited 
his talk to an attempt to demonstrate that the government had already shown its in- 
terest in furthering the principal demands of the labor leaders by its levislative 
program, including mobile salaries, agrarian reform, freedom of unions from 
Ministry control, and the clean-up of social security. 


Labor "University." The first nuclei of the labor university Universidade 
do Trabalho, which proposed to give high level technical training to skilled work- 
ers, were to be set up in SAo0 Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, and Minas Gerais. The mis- 
named "university" was to be composed of schools, laboratories, work shops, and 
factories to give workers the opportunity to improve their skills through special 
courses in mechanical, electronic, steel, automotive, metallurgical, and textile 
engineering. Brazil has been importing skilled workers for years. Similar insti- 
tutions were planned for Recife and Pérto Alegre in 1963. Some graduates would 
be termed engineers, while others would be considered trained technicians. The 
school was to be supported by a government foundation, with additional resources 
from commerce and industry. 








Eletrobr4s. President Quadros signed Law No. 3890-A authorizing the es- 
tablishment of the Emprésa Centrais Elétricas Brasileiras (Eletrobrds). The new 
state agency's initial capital, wholly subscribed by the government, totaled approx- 
imately $11 million, to be raised to $50 million by the end of 1965 (HAR, XIII:930). 
Patterned along the general lines of the state oil monopoly Petrobras, the agency 
was designed to give the government an efficient instrument to meet anticipated 
power demands during the next few years. 


Loans, Trade, and Instructions 205 and 206. President Quadros succeeded 
in obtaining quick U.S. aid for Brazil's financial problems. In a statement which 
was released by the U.S. Treasury Department, President Kennedy said, "The 
future of Brazil--a nation containing half the population of South America--is vital 
to the future of the Hemisphere."' According to a joint announcement made in 
Washington, Brazilian Finance Minister Mariani and U.S. Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Douglas Dillon agreed to postpone payment of the principal on $200 million in 
Export-Import Bank debts that would mature in 1961, 1962, and 1963; to extend 
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over a 20-year period the present Export-Import Bank debt of $530 million, and 

to open approximately $330 million in new credits to Brazil. Brazilian represent- 

atives had also contacted private U.S. banks concerning repayment of $115 million. 
The total transactions amounted to slightly over $2,000 million, the largest amount 
ever negotiated by a South American country. 


Meanwhile, Brazil's special ambassador to the Soviet bloc, Jofio Dantas, 
signed trade agreements valued at $1,655 million with Albania, Bulgaria, Rumania, 
Hungary, Poland, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, and Yugoslavia. Moscow stated 
that Brazil and Russia had agreed to $80 million in annual commerce. In addition, 
both countries would set up permanent trade missions, and the Soviet Union would 
conduct a trade fair in Brazil in 1962. 


The Brazilian Government made a big change in its coffee policy with Instruc- 
tion 205 of the Superintendéncia da Moeda e do Crédito (SUMOC). This measure 
allowed coffee export bills to be negotiated at the free market rate with the Banco 
do Brasil. The coffee producer or exporter would not get all the money, as it was 
necessary to pay $22 per bag into a Coffee Defense Reserve Fund. With the price 
of coffee averaging $40 per bag, this order decreased the amount of money going 
to the government, as the breakdown would be 55% to the government and 45% to 
the coffee exporter or producer. There was an added incentive for growers to 
produce better coffee, since the fixed rate per bag gave an advantage to sellers 
with higher-priced coffee. On the whole, press comment on Instruction 205 was 
favorable, regarding it as indicating the government's intention to support agricul- 
tural activities. 
aggravate the problem of surplus coffee. 


On May 24, Brazil further relaxed exchange control regulations by putting 
SUMOC 206 in action. The new instruction increased the amount of exchange avail- 
able to importers from $20,000 to $50,000 per week. It also provided a reduction 
in which export proceeds would be liquidated from 100 to 80 cruzeiros per dollar 
in 120-day Banco do Brasil notes. This restricted portion would be reduced 20 
cruzeiros per month beginning July 1. 


With the issuance of 23,000 million cruzeiros during the period February 1 
to May 31, the total currency in circulation rose to 224,900 million cruzeiros at 
the end of May. The cruzeiro firmed on the free market during the month, from 
281 to 262 cruzeiros per dollar. A portion of this strength could undoubtedly be 
credited to the loans and show of confidence Brazil received from the United States. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Aftermath of the Cuban Invasion. During May the United States tried to re- 
gain the ground lost in Latin America in April as a result of the abortive U.S.- 
backed invasion of Cuba (HAR, XIV: 309-15). This proved no easy task. The strat- 
egy was to attempt to isolate Cuba from the rest of the Hemisphere by diplomatic 
and economic measures. It was hoped that such measures would be adopted by an 
Organization of American States (OAS) foreign ministers' conference. The United 
States, however, did not intend to urge the calling of such a meeting* unless it had 








*According to Article 40 of the OAS Charter, any member state may request 
the calling of a Meeting of Consultation. The request must be addressed to the 
Council, which shall decide by an absolute majority whether a meeting should be 
held. 
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prior assurance of support from a majority of the Latin American states. Since 
Brazil, Mexico, and Ecuador had proclaimed their steadfast opposition to any 

form of OAS intervention in Cuba, the United States postponed plans for calling a 
meeting of the Hemispheric foreign ministers. Instead, it sought to contain the 
influence of Castroism through intensified propaganda and the promotion of social 
reforms and economic development in Latin America. On May Day, Castro pro- 
claimed Cuba a "'Socialist'' state and indicated that no elections would be held in 
the future (see CUBA). A few days later, President Kennedy announced that the 
United States was "not now training or planning to train another Cuban exile force." 
These two declarations strengthened official Latin American opposition to the Cas- 
tro regime and brought guarded support for the U.S. attitude. The U.S. press also 
suggested that the Hemisphere had reacted unfavorably to Castro's proposed bar- 
ter of U.S. tractors for Cuban prisoners, though this was difficult to verify. 


Meanwhile, the Soviet Union and Fidelistas in Latin America were preparing 
an intensive propaganda campaign in support of Castroism. Fidel Castro was a- 
warded the Lenin Peace Prize, and much propaganda material was reportedly being 
distributed throughout Latin America in anticipation of the visit of Adlai Stevenson, 
chief U.S. delegate to the United Nations and special Kennedy envoy for the trip 
(see below. The Copley News Service reported that Communist nations were broad- 
casting over 134 hours a week in Spanish and Portuguese to Latin America. In con- 
trast, the United States transmitted less than a third as much to its Latinneighbors. 


Chaos in the State Department. In mid-May, Arturo Morales Carri6n, the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs, was appointed act- 
ing U.S. Ambassador to the OAS. Because of the temporary nature of the appoint- 
ment, he did not relinquish his State Department post. He replaced Philip Bonsal, 
former U.S. Ambassador to Cuba, who had served as temporary Ambassador to 
the OAS since November 1960. The appointment underlined the seeming lack of 
organization in the U.S. Government's Latin American policy-making branch. 

The problem was stressed by the failure to fill the vacant post of Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Inter-American Affairs. Thomas C. Mann had been held over 
from the Eisenhower administration on a temporary basis, but in March he was 
named Ambassador to Mexico (HAR, XIV: 200), and there was now only an Acting 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs, Kymberley der Coerr. It 
was believed that several men had declined to accept the post because the lines of 
responsibility for Hemispheric policy had not been untangled. 





President Kennedy appeared to be advised principally by Adolf A. Berle, 
his "Chief Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs," and by White House aides 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., and Richard N. Goodwin. None of these men occupied 
a post within the State Department. Morale was reported to be very low in the De- 
partment's Bureau of Inter-American Affairs. Henry R. Turkel, U.S. representa- 
tive on the Inter-American Economic and Social Council(IA- ECOSOC), resigned in 
protest against this diffusion of responsibility between the White House and the 
State Department. Senator Wayne Morse (Dem., Oregon), chairman of the Senate 
Subcommittee on American Republics Affairs, complained to Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk about the situation that caused this resignation and called for a clear 
line of command from the President down. Observers stated that there was also 
much dissatisfaction in the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, which had not 
been kept fully informed by the White House and the State Department. 


Economic Assistance to Latin America. At a press conference, President 
Kennedy proposed a meeting of the IA- ECOSOC on July 15 to lay plans for economic 
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development in Latin America and to elaborate the objectives of the Act of Bogota 
(HAR, XIII: 656). The Council of the OAS approved his suggestion and chose the 
resort town of Punta del Este, Uruguay, as its site; Montevideo and Caracas, pre- 
viously considered, were rejected for security reasons. In preparation for the 
meeting, the U.S. Government planned to send U.N. delegate Stevenson on a good 
will tour of Latin America, repeating his successful trip of 1960 (HAR, XIII: 85, 
204, 210), and it was believed that Kennedy might even attend the meeting and de- 
liver the opening address (see URUGUAY). The meeting gained importance be- 
cause of the postponement of the 11th Inter-American Conference of the OAS, which 
had been scheduled to take place in Quito, Ecuador, on May 24 (HAR, XIV: 343). 
Subsequently, OAS Council president Fernando Lobo of Brazil announced that a 
ten-nation commission would prepare an agenda for the IA- ECOSOC meeting. He 
stated that Cuba would not be invited to send a representative because Premier 
Castro had charged that the meeting was only a U.S. pressure move to bring col- 
lective action against his regime. 


In what was considered record time, the U.S. Senate approved the appropri- 
ation of $600 million for Latin American economic and social development, first 
proposed by former President Eisenhower and already passed by the House of 
Representatives (HAR, XIV: 267). The only major delay occurred when Senator 
John J. Williams (Rep., Delaware) proposed an amendment setting an 8% ceiling 
on the interest charged by Latin American credit institutions financing housing 
construction. Many such institutions, he stated, were accustomed to demanding 
rates as high as 20%. His amendment was judged too rigid and was overruled, but 
in deference to his suggestion, the final wording of the bill was changed to allow 
the Inter-American Development Bank (IDB) to determine whether interest rates 
were higher than the legal limit of a given country. President Kennedy later signed 
the appropriation bill. 


At a White House conference, Senate Majority Whip Hubert H. Humphrey 
(Dem., Minnesota) urged Kennedy to earmark part of the $600 million ($100 mil- 
lion of which was to go for Chilean earthquake disaster relief) for consumer and 
market cooperatives. Humphrey argued that U.S. economic aid was frequently 
channeled to established business and government enterprises, never reaching the 
masses; because of the urgency created by the Cuban situation, he said, the United 
States should favor local cooperatives. Kennedy asked Humphrey and two leaders 
of farmers' cooperatives to prepare specific recommendations. 


Meanwhile, in Europe, the United States acted to promote Latin American 
trade interests. Under Secretary of State for Economic Affairs George W. Ball 
was understood to have spoken to the French Government about possible European 
Common Market tariff barriers against tropical crops such as coffee, cocoa, and 
bananas, products grown in both Latin America and Africa. France was still ex- 
tending preferential tariffs to its former African colonies, as was Great Britain, 
now the prime mover of the European Free Trade Association and considering mem- 
bership in the European Economic Community (Common Market). Ball proposed 
that in the Common Market these tariffs be eliminated altogether, or at least re- 
duced as far as possible, and that the European countries find other methods to help 
their former African colonies. Ball's action seemed to portend that the United 
States would increasingly tend to uphold Latin American interests in dealings with 
outside countries. 


Canada to Consider Membership in the OAS. In recent months there had 
been indications of Canada's growing interest in Latin American affairs (HAR, 
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XIV: 87). The Cuban dispute, climaxed by the abortive rebel invasion, convinced 
Canadians that they could no longer afford to stand aloof from the rest of the Hem- 
isphere. While continuing to dissociate itself from U.S. economic or military in- 
tervention in Cuba, the Canadian Government appeared to be profoundly disturbed 
by Cuba's increasing ties with the Sino-Soviet bloc. Ona visit to Canada in May, 
one of President Kennedy's primary objectives was to obtain a Canadian commit- 
ment to increase its aid to Latin America and to join the OAS. Public opinion in 
the Dominion favored increased Canadian participation in the Hemisphere's affairs, 
but did not necessarily favor membership in the OAS. It was feared that, as an 
OAS member, Canada might frequently be forced to side with the United States a- 
gainst Latin America and thus prejudice its own influence in the Hemisphere. Con- 
versely, many Canadians believed that their nation might be able to act as a restrain- 
ing influence on the United States if it joined the OAS. President Kennedy received 
no commitment from the Canadian Government, either on joining the OAS or on in- 
creasing its aid to Latin America. It was unlikely that it could afford to do the lat- 
ter, given its present Commonwealth obligations. However, Canadian Premier 
John Diefenbaker told the Canadian House of Commons that his government would 
give serious consideration to joining the OAS, and he offered to devote a whole de- 
bate to the subject. At the conclusion of the Kennedy visit, the two leaders issued 

a final communiqué stating that "the alignment of a regime in the Western Hemi- 
sphere with Communist leadership abroad was a matter for serious concern, threat- 
ening as it did the peaceful and democratic evolution of the Latin American peoples." 
This was taken in the United States as a reference to Cuba and, therefore, a denun- 
ciation of Castro's regime as a threat to the Hemisphere (see CUBA). 


ECLA Meeting in Santiago. The Ninth Assembly of the U.N. Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America (ECLA) met May 4-16 in Santiago, Chile. Representa- 
tives from 20 Latin American countries and from the United States, France, Great 
Britain, Holland, Canada, Japan, Poland, and Czechoslovakia attended, as well as 
delegates from such agencies as the U.N. Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO), 
the U.N. Special Fund for Economic Development, and the IDB. Inopening speeches, 
both Chilean President Alessandri and ECLA director Ratl Prebisch stressed the 
critical nature of present Hemisphere problems, Alessandri emphasizing the threat 
to peace posed by dictatorial ideologies and Prebisch the weakness of Latin Ameri- 
can economic structures. 





The representatives divided into three committees, one discussing agricul- 
ture, another economic and social development, and the third general matters. 
Repeatedly within these groups, economic integration was singled out as the most 
effective way to solve Latin American agricultural and industrial problems. Such 
discussions were particularly timely since during May the four governments form- 
ing the Central American common market--Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras, and 
Nicaragua--had ratified the three pacts for economic unification negotiated at Mana- 
gua in December (HAR, XIII: 934-5), and in June the Latin American Free Trade 
Zone would officially come into being. 


The group discussing general matters approved a resolution favoring the 
creation of a committee to integrate ECLA, the OAS, and the IDB, an idea first 
proposed by the three bodies in March (HAR, XIV: 271). The resolution was passed 
over the negative vote of Cuba and the abstention of Argentina. Earlier, Cuban 
delegate Rolando Diaz Astarain had attempted to discredit the integration of the 
three bodies, labeling the OAS, as well as the Latin American common markets, 
the World Bank, and the International Monetary Fund (IMF), instruments of U.S. 
imperialism. In contrast, he referred to ECLA as a reliable organ. Prebisch 
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answered the Cuban charges, calling the proposed collaboration a prudent act that 
would produce a significant revolution which Latin American economists should 
recognize. A Chilean delegate declared that Chile would not tolerate being called 


the tool of a great power just because it had joined the OAS, no matter how friendly 
that power might be. 


A resolution was sent to Paul G. Hoffman, director of the U.N. Special Fund 
for Economic Development, asking for funds to establish an Economic Development 
Institute for Latin America. The resolution answered a message addressed by 
Hoffman to the ECLA meeting proposing such a center, which would train special- 
ized personnel to assist ECLA member countries in developing their economic pro- 
grams. Prebisch had offered $200,000 and expected the individual countries to con- 
tribute additional funds. 


An ECLA office was established in Bogota to study the economic problems of 
Colombia, Ecuador, Venezuela, and British Guiana; and it was voted to make Brit- 
ish Honduras an associate member of ECLA. The next ECLA assembly was sched- 
uled to take place in Buenos Aires in 1963. 


Toward a New Sugar Act. While U.S. domestic raw sugar prices moved up 
to a new 1961 high, the House Agricultural Committee opened hearings on a new 
sugar act. The present legislation would expire on June 30, 1962 (HAR, XIV: 270). 
There was pressure from U.S. producers to have their basic quota raised by some 
750,000 tons annually, 500,000 tons going to domestic beet producers and the rest 
to sugar-cane growers. Opposition to such action came from refiners because it 
would entail the loss of 500,000 tons of the amount of sugar they were now refining. 
They also drew attention to the fact that the beet increase would be processed by 
plants in the Midwest or Southwest and that this might lead to a supply shortage on 
the East coast. Harold D. Cooley (Dem., North Carolina), chairman of the House 
Agricultural Committee, did not seem to look with favor on any expansion of the 
domestic quota either. Any such expansion would have to come from the Cuban 
quota, and Cooley, while saying that Cuba would have to lose part of its quota per- 
manently, maintained that ''a substantial part must remain intact in the event a 
stable government returns there.'' The administration, in withholding the alloca- 
tion of 1.2 million tons of the 1961 quota (HAR, XIV: 374), seemed to be moved by 
similar considerations. The current price upswing in the sugar market was mainly 
due to this outstanding allocation, as well as to Puerto Rican and Hawaiian short- 
falls. The world market situation as such was not tight, but a number of sugar- 
producing countries, such as Taiwan and the Philippines, were considered to be 
too remote to make deliveries to the U.S. market quickly. It was suggested that 
the present quota be raised from 10 million tons to 11 million tons, a measure 
which in 1960 had applied the brakes to a runaway market. 





Coffee Group Aided. President Kennedy designated the coffee study group, 
consisting of 23 coffee-producing countries and seven coffee-consuming nations, in- 
cluding the United States, as a public international organization. With this status, 
the study group would be entitled to some privileges under U.S. law, e.g. the im- 
munity from legal suits and certain exemptions from customs duties. 
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THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 
by 
R.H. 


Henry Bamford Parkes. A HISTORY OF MEXICO. Boston. Houghton Mifflin. 
1960. Pp. 458. $5.75. 


This is the third edition of an excellent history of Mexico which first appeared 
in 1938; the second edition was published in 1950. Although the third edition is de- 
scribed as "revised and enlarged," it is almost entirely a photographic reproduction 
of the first edition. The final chapter has been changed and expanded, and to the 
bibliography has been added a brief section on ''Modern Mexico." The revision is, 
therefore, far from complete, but the addition of photographs makes the book more 
attractive. This still remains the best one-volume history of Mexico. 


S. A. Bayitch. LATIN AMERICA. A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL GUIDE TO ECONOMY, 
HISTORY, LAW, POLITICS, AND SOCIETY. Coral Gables, Florida. University 


of Miami Press. Distributed by Oceana Publications, New York. 1961. Pp. 335. 
$12.50. 


The author, who was born and studied in Yugoslavia, is now a professor of 
law at the University of Miami. His interest is in comparative, international, and 
conflict law; he is also in charge of the foreign law section of the University of 
Miami law library, which contains a large collection of Latin American materials. 
Professor Bayitch is the author of Interamerican Law of Fisheries (1957), Guide 





to Interamerican Legal Studies (1957), and Aircraft Mortgage in the Americas 
(1960). 








His new bibliographical guide, which is number 6 in the Interamerican Legal 
Studies Series of the University of Miami School of Law, is an extremely valuable 
reference work, despite the self-imposed limitations. It is confined to works in 
English, and while a broad coverage is given to law, items dealing with culture are 
restricted to the fields related to history, law, and society. Geographically, the 
work confines itself to the 20 independent republics of Latin America. The biblio- 
graphy is selective, and there are no descriptive or critical comments. Even so, 
the result is a substantial volume which is a must for every library. The guide is 
divided into five parts. The first is an introduction listing bibliographies and ref- 
erence works. The second comprises studies giving general information on Latin 
America. Part III is entitled 'Fundamentals and Backgrounds"; sometimes the en- 
tries seem to belong to Part II (there are histories in both parts), but it stresses 
items dealing with the Indian or European background of Latin America. Part IV is 
a bibliography by subjects, and Part V (which is by far the largest) is a guide by 
countries, from Argentina to Venezuela. 


There is an index, which makes up for the somewhat sketchy table of contents. 
There are surprisingly few errors or misprints, although on p. 328 the author of 
Listen Yankee is given as C. W. Mill, and D. M. Vigness is listed as the author of 
a study of the steel industry of 'Huatchipato."' Moreover, it is unfortunate that the 
entries do not give the publisher or the number of pages. It, therefore, becomes 
harder to chase items down and to know if they are substantial enough to merit the 
effort. Despite these reservations, Professor Bayitch has made a most valuable 
contribution to the Latin Americanist's kit of tools. All specialists, and not merely 


those concerned with legal matters, will find this bibliographical guide a most use- 
ful vade mecum. 
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THE WORKS OF AFFONSO EDUARDO REIDY. New York. Frederick A. Praeger. 
1960. Pp. 144. $11.50. 


Once more we are indebted to Frederick A. Praeger for providing us with a 
beautiful book about contemporary international architecture. Reidy is one of the 
leaders of modern Brazilian architecture, even though he was born in Paris of an 
English father. His works are monumental, from the Ministry of Education to the 
Museum of Modern Art. He sometimes seems to lack the delicate touch, and he 
has cultivated in an almost monotonous way the vertical slab-type of modern con- 
struction. Yet this coldness must be overlooked in view of the grandiose master 
planning with which he seeks to transform the face of Brazilian cities. This is a 
feature which our less imaginative American architects would do well to imitate. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, for example, should have had a Reidy, but they 
don't. The photographs with which this book is lavishly filled have captions in 
English and German. There is an interesting introduction, but the translation is 
clumsy. This volume should appeal to students of architecture and city-planning, 
as well as to Brazilianists. 


THE VOYAGES OF JOSHUA SLOCUM. Edited and with commentaries by Walter 
Magnes Teller. New Brunswick. Rutgers University Press. 1958. Pp. 401. 
$6.00. 


Joshua Slocum was born in Nova Scotia in 1844 and declared legally dead as 
of November 14, 1909, the date on which he last set sail. A naturalized Yankee 
of English origin (the family name had been Slocomb), he spent most of his life at 
sea. This volume contains the texts of The Voyage of the Liberdade, Voyage of 
the Destroyer from New York to Brazil, Sailing Alone Around the World, and 
Rescue of Some Gilbert Islanders. The fourth narrative, which is very short, 
is the only one in which there is no Latin American material. The third book is 
the longest. A Yankee sailor would naturally be concerned with Brazil more than 
with any other South American country, and in general Slocum's Brazilian experi- 
ences were disagreeable. We should recall that in the nineteenth century there was 
much ill-will between the United States and Brazil because of the misadvantures of 
American ships in Brazilian waters. Slocum's narratives amply document this 
point. Rutgers University Press has performed a valuable service in publishing 
these interesting documents. 








Charles O. Porter and Robert J. Alexander. THE STRUGGLE FOR DEMOCRACY 
IN LATIN AMERICA. New York. Macmillan. 1961. Pp. 215. $4.50. 


Former Congressman Charles O. Porter, whom the Oregon electorate failed 
to re-elect in 1960 because it could not understand why an Oregon representative 
should be so interested in democracy in Latin America, became concerned about 
tyranny in the sunny lands to the south when his constituent Gerald Lester Murphy 
disappeared in Trujillo's Dominican Republic. Professor Robert J. Alexander of 
Rutgers University is well known as a specialist in Latin American affairs; in ad- 
dition to countless articles, he is the author of The Peron Era (1951), Communism 
in Latin America (1957), and The Bolivian National Revolution (1958). The pres- 
ent volume written by Porter and Alexander is dedicated to Frances R. Grant, "who 
for three decades has aided the struggle for democracy in Latin America."" The 
book has a clear structure. After analyzing the historical causes of tyranny in 
Latin America, it narrates the defeat of dictatorship in Argentina, Peru, Colombia, 
Honduras, Venezuela, and Cuba. It then describes the remaining tyrannies: the 
Dominican Republic (the book was written before the assassination of Trujillo), 
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Paraguay, Haiti, and Nicaragua. A final chapter analyzes in a caustic way the 
failure of the U.S. Government. to support democracy in Latin America. This is 
a book written for the general public (there is an index but no bibliography), yet 
even scholars will find the historical summaries useful and the arguments con- 
vincing. 


Earl E. Rosenthal. THE CATHEDRAL OF GRANADA. A STUDY IN THE SPANISH 
RENAISSANCE. Princeton University Press. 1961. Pp. 235, 127 plates. $20.00. 


The author is a member of the Department of Art and Archeology of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and a pupil of the grand old man of Spanish art studies in the 
United States, Professor Walter W. S. Cook of New York University, to whom the 
book is dedicated. The first 168 pages give an account of the history of the build- 
ing of Granada's great Renaissance cathedral, while pages 160-225 are an appendix 
giving documentary proof for the statements in the historical section. Pages 221- 
225 provide a bibliography of some two hundred items, specifically about the cathe- 
dral of Granada and generally about the whole architectural and historical develop- 
ment discussed in the book. The final section of the book consists of plates not only 
of the cathedral of Granada but also of the Italian and French buildings to which the 
Spanish structure is related. This is a large volume in scope and in size; the pages 
measure 12 by 9 inches. After examining a typical contemporary American guide 
book of Europe, containing information on such subjects as how to cure a hangover, 
and after reflecting on the cultural decline of tourists since the cathedral-loving 
days of Baedeker, this reviewer is gladdened to find that there are still souls suf- 
ficiently moved by the greatness of the old cathedrals to write a monumental work 
such as this, for which we are all deeply indebted to Princeton University Press. 


Thomas L. Karnes. THE FAILURE OF UNION. CENTRAL AMERICA, 1824-1960. 
Chapel Hill. University of North Carolina Press. 1961. Pp. 277. $6.00. 


The title of this monograph, although stylistically inelegant, explains the 
theme of the book, which is a rewriting for general consumption of a Stanford Uni- 
versity dissertation. Central Americans repeat, as though it were an incontrovert- 
ible fact, that attempts to reunite Central America failed because of the machiavel- 
lian schemes of the United States and Great Britain. Professor Karnes, who now 
teaches history at Tulane University (which specializes in Isthmian affairs), has 
shown clearly and conclusively that this is not so. In fact, the basic cause of ''the 
failure of union" has been the lack of representative government in Central Amer- 
ica, the nationalism of the separate republics, and the isolationism of Costa Rica. 
The section of this monograph on the nineteenth century is excellent. Readers of 
the Hispanic American Report will find the references to the contemporary period 
superficial and poorly documented. This is, nevertheless, an informative book, and 
it makes fascinating reading. 





John Jennings. THE GOLDEN EAGLE. New York. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1958. 
Pp. 253. $3.95. 


This fictionalized biography gives us a graphic account of the life of the con- 
quistador Hernando de Soto, who took part in the conquest of Peru before he en- 
gaged in his more familiar exploit, the conquest of "Florida," i.e. the southern 
fringe of the United States. Such popularization helps to spread the knowledge of 
the Spanish conquest of America, but two caveats are necessary. In the first place, 
despite the author's claim to have carried out careful research in preparation for 
the writing of this work, there are many errors, as when he supposes that there 
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were eucalyptus in sixteenth-century Ecuador. Secondly, a straight biography of 
de Soto would have been more satisfying. In these days of the movie, the novel 
seems to be an archaic form, and in historical fiction the fiction gets in the way of 
the history. 


Herbert L. Matthews. THE YOKE AND THE ARROWS. A REPORT ON SPAIN. 
New York. George Braziller. Second edition. 1961. Pp. 258. $4.50. 


The yoke and the sheaf of arrows, symbols respectively of authority and 
unity, were chosen by the Reyes Catélicos as the symbol of the unified and disci- 
plined Spain they created. The Falange reverted to these symbols, giving them a 
modern, fascistic connotation, and Herbert Matthews of the New York Times has 
used them as graphic indications of the spirit of the Franco government. This 
book on the Spanish Civil War and its aftermath is already a classic, and it is hard 
to realize that it was first published as recently as 1957. After all the nonsense 
about Franco Spain which the U.S. Government discreetly circulates because of our 
alliance with the Franco dictatorship, it is a relief to read the pages of Herbert 
Matthews, which ring with the civilized honesty characteristic of the New York 
Times. Honest Matthews is; the brief passage in the first edition on the siege of 
the Alcazar of Toledo aroused anger in Spanish government circles because it con- 
tradicted the official version. The author admits frankly that his information was 
wrong and has deleted the passage from the new edition. The final ‘Post Scriptum" 
gives Matthews' impressions of Spain as he saw it in October 1960. Matthews loves 
Spain, and his book is a greater testimony to that country than all the unconvincing 
platitudes with which Ambassador Lodge sought to gild the dictatorship which he 
served so enthusiastically. 





Hubert Herring. A HISTORY OF LATIN AMERICA. New York. Knopf. Second 
edition. 1961. Pp. 845, xxiv. $10.75. 


This book, first published in 1955, is a most readable and interesting history 
of Latin America. The substantial and useful bibliography at the end of the volume 
proves that it is based on wide reading. We, therefore, welcome a new edition. Un- 
fortunately, the interpretation of current developments is largely seen through the 
prism of U.S. opinion. For example, in the section on Per6én, the role of the Cath- 
olic Church in supporting Per6én (and other Latin American dictators) is glossed 
over, while much is made of the campaign of the Church after it turned against 
Per6én. There is no mention of the role of the C.I.A. in the fall of Castillo Armas 
and elsewhere in Middle America. The book brings the story down to the end of 
1960. It does not, therefore, cover the ill-fated invasion of Cuba, but it makes 
the mistake, which was so widespread in this country at the end of 1960, of assert- 
ing that Castro's Cuba was ready for a revolution. Apart from these reservations 
about Herring's discussion of the contemporary period, this book can be enthusias- 
tically recommended. 


José Ortega y Gasset. HISTORY AS A SYSTEM. New York. W. W. Norton. 1961. 
Pp. 269. $4.50. 


The publishing house of Norton has embarked on the laudable enterprise of 
publishing the works of the Spanish philosopher Ortega y Gasset in English transla- 
tion. It has already put out editions of The Revolt of the Masses, Man and Peo- 
ple, Man and Crisis, and What is Philosophy? The present translation is a 
collection of four essays, the fourth of which has given its name to the book: The 
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Sportive Origin of the State, Unity and Diversity of Europe, Man the Technician, 
and History as a System. The last essay was translated originally by our dis- 
tinguished colleague, Professor William C. Atkinson of Glasgow University. The 
others were translated by Helene Weyl. As usual, Ortega's thought is literary, 
unsystematic and whimsical. Some wish to see unusual depth in the ideas of Ortega 
y Gasset, and Professor John William Miller of Williams College has written an 
"afterword" entitled "The Ahistoric and the Historic," in which he develops the 
thoughts expressed in the last of the four essays. 








HANDBOOK OF LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES. No. 22. Prepared in the Hispanic 
Foundation in the Library of Congress by a Number of Scholars. Edited by Nathan 
A. Haverstock. Gainesville. University of Florida Press. 1960. Pp. 378. $12.50. 


Once more the Library of Congress and the University of Florida Press have 
cooperated to provide us with this invaluable annual bibliography. The new volume 
indicates an active interest in the Latin American studies being carried on in Eu- 
rope, and a new category of collaborators, Foreign Corresponding Editors, has 
been created. Three such contributors have been appointed: Hans-Joachim Bock 
of the Ibero-Amerikanische Bibliotek in Berlin- Lankwitz; Guillermo Céspedes of 
the University of Seville; and Magnus Morner of the Ibero-Amerikanska Biblioteket 
in Stockholm. These non-American editors are not confined to a discipline; they 
are supposed to inform on general developments in Latin American studies in their 
countries. Of the three, only Magnus Mérner seems to have cooperated in this 
edition, having written a special article on "Latin American Studies in Scandinavia." 
In this volume a total of 3500 items are listed and in some cases summarized, but 


because of the system used the numeration goes as high as 6415. Since the Hand- 
book no longer sticks to the publications of any given year, this issue picks up 
items which appear for the most part between 1956 and 1959. 


Elizabeth A. Owens. THE FOREIGN TAX CREDIT. Harvard University Law 
School. 1961. Pp. 634. $20.00. 


This is the latest volume in the publications of the Harvard Law School In- 
ternational Program in Taxation. It is included in the ''General Volumes," as 
was Ross and Christensen's Tax Incentives for Industry in Mexico (1959). In 
the other series of country studies, volumes have already appeared about the tax 
systems of Mexico and Brazil, while volumes on Venezuela and Colombia are in 
preparation. The subtitle of Elizabeth Owens' study explains the contents, which 
would delight the heart of any corporation accountant: "A study of the credit for 
foreign taxes under United States income tax law.'"' The motivation behind these 
studies is not clear. At first sight they would seem to be business tools for the 
Old Frontier: the world of large Eastern corporations. One lawyer, however, 
has assured us that they are meant for the New Frontier, since they will provide 
the basic data on which the Kennedy administration can base the reforms it pro- 
poses in the fiscal systems of the Latin American republics. It seems a little 
difficult to apply this reasoning to the book here under review. We can only hope 


that when Harvard men are filling out tax forms, they never forget Harvard's sa- 
cred motto: Veritas. 


* * * * * * * * * * * 





The Colombian petroleum expert E. Ospina-Racines has available for readers 
of the Hispanic American Report copies of his work The Economics of United 
States and World Oil. Those interested should send $1.00 for shipping charges 
to E. Ospina-Racines, Apartado Aéreo 49-45, Bogota, Colombia. 
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INSTITUTE OF HISPANIC AMERICAN AND LUSO-BRAZILIAN STUDIES AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


The program of Stanford University’s Institute of Hispanic 
American and Luso-Brazilian Studies is an area or regional 
program in that it concerns itself with a definite area—Spain, 
Portugal, and Latin America—but this is a cultural rather than 
a geographical region. Like that old and well-established sub- 
ject philosophy, the program synthesizes several disciplines. It 
may be compared with other inter-departmental subjects such 
as biochemistry and engineering mechanics. 

The program originated in the language department: the 
study of a foreign area without a mastery of the language of 
that area is comparable to engineering without mathematics. 
Conversely, it should be stated clearly and emphatically that, 
in the contemporary world, to teach Spanish as it has been tra- 
ditionally taught, 7 in terms of literature, occasionally 
great, but usually second-rate, is comparable to confining the 
teaching of mathematics to algebra on the grounds that calculus 
is new-fangled and rather difficult. Mastery of a foreign lan- 
guage involves more than the ability to decipher a written 
text. One of the most valuable and indeed most difficult of 
modern techniques, the use of native informants, requires a 
good command of the spoken language. Authorities from Spain 
and Latin America regularly address in Spanish or Portuguese 
the seminar which prepares the Hispanic American Report and 
engage in discussion with members of the seminar. The His- 
panic American Studies program strives to bridge the danger- 
ous gap between the humanists and the social scientists. 

Every program must have a focus, depending on the idio- 
syncrasies of the civilization studied and on the peculiar inter- 
ests which have developed at any given institution. The pre- 
dominant obsession of Latin America, Spain, and Portugal 
today is politics—not the abstract variety which flourishes in 
more metaphysical lands, but a peculiarly personalist brand, 
involving a day-to-day struggle in which revolution and unrest 
are often accompanied in a paradoxical way by economic and 
social growth. The study of the political, social, and economic 
development of the arza is the theme of the Hispanic American 
Report, the monthly publication of the program. The training 
on the Report is the core of the advanced program in His- 
panic American Studies; the minute analysis it provides is as 
fundamental as the continual use of a microscope by a biologist. 
Researchers are trained to write for internationally recognized 
publications. Those who complete satisfactorily at least two 
years’ work on the Report receive a certificate. 

Geography plays an important part in the program, since 
it is impossible to understand a civilization without knowing 
the geographical basis on which it rests. This is especially true 
of an area such as Latin America, which is so often described as 
having a “telluric” culture. Other disciplines such as economics, 


The Institute holds monthly radio round-table discussions 
of Latin American affairs over the following stations: KPFA 
(Berkeley, for Northern California), KPFK (Los Angeles), 


political science, and anthropology contribute to the symposium 
which constitutes Hispanic American Studies. While the ad- 
vanced program stresses the contemporary scene, the history 
requirements in the undergraduate program provide a back- 
ground for this study. The School of Education is keenly aware 
of the importance of the academic study of the realities of the 
contemporary world. Last but not least, the School of Mineral 
Sciences has several senior professors who have had long ex- 
perience in Latin America, and, in view of the importance of 
mining in the political, social, and economic life of Latin 
America, our relations with that School have been close and 
cordial. 

Those working at the Institute may use the collection of ma- 
terials about contemporary Latin America, Spain, and Portugal 
which has been assembled for some years as a necessary con- 
comitant of the monthly preparation of the Hispanic American 
Report. These materials are hard to collect, and the Stanford 
archives serve as a central depository. 

A folder describing the Hispanic American Studies program 
and giving the requirements for the degrees of A.B., A.M., and 
Ph.D., may be obtained by writing to Bolivar House, Stanford 
University, Stanford, California. Since fellowship applications 
must be complete by February 8, applicants should obtain the 
necessary forms in the preceding calendar year. 

The Institute carries on Stanford’s long tradition of Luso- 
Brazilian studies initiated by the University’s second president, 
John Casper Branner. The Institute offers an M.A. and a Ph.D. 
with a concentration in Luso-Brazilian studies, the stress being, 
as is true of all the Institute’s work, on the analysis of the con- 
temporary scene. Students who have completed elementary 
Portuguese may apply for an NDEA fellowship to do graduate 
work in Hispanic American Studies with a specialization in 
Luso-Brazilian Studies. 

The Institute of Hispanic American and Luso-Brazilian 
Studies is located in Bolivar House, 532 Alvarado Row, Stan- 
ford. It provides excellent working arrangements for students 
in the Institute’s program. On the ground floor are the adminis- 
trative offices, the conference room, and the Luso-Brazilian 
Center, while on the second floor there are rooms devoted to 
Spain and to each of the major regions of Spanish America. 

Colleges and high schools preparing students to enter the 
program may wish to acquire the set of tapes in which speak- 
ers from different parts of the Spanish-speaking world read 
Américo Castro’s lberoamérica. The text, which retails for 
$4.50 may be obtained either from the publisher (Holt) or from 
the Stanford Bookstore. The set of tapes covering the complete 
text may be obtained for $30 from Stanford Library, Attn. 
Mr. Fred J. Priddle, Stanford, California. 


WBAI (New York), and WGBH (Boston). For time of broad- 
casts consult the programs of these stations. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE HISPANIC AMERICAN SOCIETY 


Ronald Hilton, Campoamor, Spain, and the World 

Ronald Hilton, Four Studies in Franco-Spanish Relations 

Stanford Conference on Brazil, 1950, Conference Report 

Charles A. Gauld, Directory of Americans Interested in Brazil.... 

Stanford Conference on Technical Cooperation with Latin America, 
Conference Report 


Id., Text of addresses and list of participants 

Lois Deicke Martin, Bolivia in 1956 (out of print) 

Richard H. Hancock, The Role of the Bracero in the Economic and 
Cultural Development of Mexico 

Hispanic American Society Membership List 

Other publications are announced in the text of the Report. 





Occasionally copies of the Report go astray because of loss in the mails or inadequate addressing. Since the Report frequently 
goes out of print, complaints about non-delivery must be received within two months of the date of publication. However, since 
it frequently happens that institutions lose copies and readers remove them from libraries, free replacements will be provided 
only if it is clear that the copy was improperly mailed. 











